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THE LOST KISS. 


Kissina her ofttimes, as the wind doth bear 

Ever new sweetness from the summer rose, 
Must I yet carry in my heart a care, 

And hunger for the joy another knows ? 
Must I remember how her lips were woo’d 

Once hy another’s ere they wed with mine? 
Can I forget how once another stood 

Profaning the sweet precincts of my shrine? 
For I am poor as any dreaming child, 

To whom the singing of the woods should be 
Spoiled by a longing for the stray bird wild, — 

That one wild bird that flew towards the sea. 
Oh, Grief !—oh Joy! If time will not restore 
My lost estate, he cannot rob me more ! 

Dublin University Magazine, 


LOVE’S IMPOTENCE. 


Sue was the fairest, gentlest thing 

That ever bore the weight of pain; 

To-day [ laid her in her grave, 

There where the west winds weep and rave, 
My child, thou shalt not weep again. 


Oh ! what is love that cannot shield, 

Or spare its love a single woe ! 

Silent, I watched the deadly strife, 

The world’s great pain, and her young life, 
And, helpless, could not ward a blow. 


It was not in the open field 
Of earthly pain and poverty, 
For there her hand I could have led, 
And held my shield above her head, 
To save my little one, or die. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


MIDSUMMER EVE. 


A sunset glory lines the west 
With streaks of crimson. In the pine, 
The ring-dove murmurs on her nest; 
And myriad golden starlets shine. 


Upon the fair, calm hour of night, 
As she her sable veil lets fall, 

The swallows from the dizzy height 
Of ivied steeple twittering call. 


As twilight fades, and darkness grows, 
Upon the landscape, and the leaves 
Of dew-filled flowers, slowly close, 
And martins gather ’neath the eaves, 


And on the breast of silver stream, 
The lilies quiver, whilst the sigh 

Of rustling night-breeze, like a dream, 
Stirs their white blooms, and passes by. 


The sleeping swans, with ruffled wings 
And head reposing, slow drift on; 


THE LOST KISS, ETC. 


The nightingale melodious sings 
The blossom-laden bough upon, 


The plashing of the mill-wheel falls 
Like music on the farm-boy’s ear : 
As homeward trudging, blithe he calls, 
And whistles when his cot is near. 


The lights go out, in cottage homes, 
The labours of the daytime cease; 
Abroad, the king of slumber roams, 
And in his train are — Rest and Peace ! 
All the Year Round, 


APHRODITE, 


Tae wind that swept along the shore 

In one grand pean died away, 
And with the last faint echo of its roar 

Far o’er the deep there rose the break of day; 
The heavy storm-clouds parted right and left, 
Red burned the flashes through the rugged cleft. 


And then the sun clomb in the sky, 
To send a broad’ning crimson track 
Across the waves to where the wet sands lie, 
A glistening scythe that cuts the bold waves 


ACK 5 
And now and then, with quick’ning interval, 
Gleamed through the waves a light most magical. 


And now the day was well begun, 
The sunrise rays had left the sea, 
The shamefaced clouds had fled before the sun, 
Of fairest blue the heavenly canopy; 
*Twas then a wave that overtopped the rest 
Surged on, and bore the Goddess on its crest. 


She crouched within a monster shell, 
Her blue-black hair around her clung, 
As shaking off a heaven-created spell, 

With sudden motion to her feet she sprung; 
And iridescent gleams of green and gold 
Fiashed from the shell in glories manifold, 


Abroad her massy hair she threw 

And bared her white limbs to the day, 
With happy wonder in her eyes’ deep blue 
She glanced around the circle of the bay; 
And from the inner chambers of the shell, 
A sweet olian music ’gan to swell. 


Then when her shell-car touched the strand 

She scanned the fertile valleys o’er, 

ae = at heart, she raised her pink-white 
an 

And sang, ‘I love, I love,’’ and evermore 

With that eweet song and those sweet words doth 





ring 
The world where Aphrodité seeks her king. 
Dark Blue. G. Curistora Davies. 

















PRZ-ISLAMITIC BRIGANDS. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PRZ-ISLAMITIC BRIGANDS. 
BY W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 

A FEW months’ experience of Arabia 
Proper suffices to teach the traveller of 
our day that the terms “ Arab” ard “ Be- 
douin,” though not unfrequently used as 
if convertible, are by no means such in 
reality. It may further teach him, if he 
knew it not before, that “ Bedouin ” and 
“robber ” are also not necessarily synony- 
mous; that the latter designation is no 
less ill-sounding to the ordinary Arab ear, 
than it would be to the European; and 
that the class which it represents is amen- 
able to whatever penalties Arab law and 
society can inflict, much as it would be in 
more civilized lands of juries and police- 
force. Nor is this, so far as Arabia itself 
is concerned, a recently introduced order 
of things, due to comparatively modern 
influences, social or political; on the con- 
trary, a retrospective view of the national 
annals, even when carried back to the first 
day-dawn of pre-Islamitic history, presents 
no other aspect; and full five centuries 
before the appearance of the Meccan law- 
giver, we find the thief, the robber, and 
the brigand already paled off from and at 
war with established order and right; 
already marked with the outlaw’s brand, 
and subject to all its sternest consequences. 
And yet, in spite of these facts, it cannot 
be denied that, in these same earliest 
times, the great peninsula bore, as it still, 
and to a certain extent not undeservedly, 
bears, an evil name for the number and the 
audacity of its robbers. The cause is in- 
herent, and not far to seek. 

A population much too scanty in pro- 
portion to the geographical extent of the 
land it occupies, as also, though from dif- 
ferent reasons, one notably over-crowded, 
must always render the efficacious protec- 
tion of individual life and property a diffi- 
cult task, even for the strongest and most 
energetic administration ; and the difficul- 
ty will, under a weak or negligent rule, 
amount to absolute impossibility. Thus, 
for example’s sake, the open spaces of the 
lonely Campagna, the wild glens of Al- 
bania or Koordistan, the parched sierras 
of Central Spain, and the defiles of South- 
ern Greece, have long been, and, bating 
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external influences, may long remain, 
under the feebleness of decrepit or mal- 
formed Governments, Papal or Turkish, 
Spanish or Hellene, the dread of the way- 
faring merchant and the defenceless 
tourist. In lands like these, the town 
gates are often the ultimate limits of se- 
curity. Indeed it is not, as we all know, 
many centuries since that scantiness of 
inhabitants, combined with a defective, 
because an incipient, organization, ren- 
dered large tracts of France, of Germany, 
and of England itself, dangerous travel- 
ling for the unarmed and unescorted. 

But nowhere, perhaps, in the old world 
at least, does there exist an equal extent 
of land in which all the sinister conditions 
that favour brigandage are so perplexing- 
ly combined and aggravated, as in Arabia 
Proper. There, for distances measured, 
not by miles but by degrees, vast expans- 
es of stony, irreclaimable desert, of path- 
less sands and labyrinthine rocks, place 
utterly disproportionate intervals of en- 
forced solitude between the watered val- 
leys and green slopes where alone any- 
thing like settled life and social union can 
make good its footing. A week of suns 
may not seldom rise and set on the slow- 
moving caravan without bringing into 
view a single roof: indeed, the known life- 
sparing clemency of the Arab robber is 
chiefly due, not to any favourable spe- 
ciality of character, but to this very cir- 
cumstance of solitude; in other words, to 
the brigand’s certainty that long before 
his plundered victims can reach help, or 
even give tidings, he himself and his 
booty will be far beyond pursuit. “ Des- 
ert means licence,” says the Arab proverb ; 
the wild lands breed wild men; and thus 
it is that centuries of comparative law and 
order, the organizing vigour of Mahomet 
and his first successors, the sceptre of the 
Caliphs, and the military discipline of the 
Turks, have each in their turn failed to 
render the sand-waves of the “ Nefood ” 
and the gullies of “Toweyk” wholly safe 
ventures for the traveller; while even the 
rigour, amounting almost to tyranny, of 
the more recent Wahhabee rulers, who 
avowedly tolerate no spoilers besides them- 
selves, cannot render permanently secure 
the intercourse and traffic of one Arab 
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province — oasis, I might better say — 
with another. 

But during the latter years of the pra- 
Islamitic period, when the entire centre of 
the peninsula, and no small portion of its 
circumference — that is, whatever was not 
immediately subject to the rule of the Ye- 
menite kings, and of their or the Persian 
viceroys — resembled best of all a seeth- 
ing caldron, where the overboiling ener- 
gies of countless clans and divisions of 
clans dashed and clashed in never-resting 
eddies ; when no fixed organization or po- 
litical institution beyond that of the tribe, 
at most, had even a chance of permanence 
in the giddy whirl,— open robbers were, 
as might have naturally been expected, 
both numerous and daring; nor can we 
wonder if, when every man did more or 
less what was right in his own eyes, the 
list of the colour-blind to the moral tints 
of “mine ” and “ thine ” should have been 
a long one, and have included many names 
of great though not good renown. In- 
deed, it might almost have been antici- 
pated that the entire nation would have 
been numbered in the ill-famed category, 
till the universality of fact absorbed the dis- 
tinction of name; and none would have 
been called robbers, because all were so. 

Fortunately the clan principle inter- 
fered; and by tracing certain, though in- 
adequate, limits of social right and wrong, 
rendered transgression alike possible and 
exceptional. He who, led astray by pri- 
vate and personal greed, plundered, not 
on his own clan’s account, but on his own ; 
who, without discrimination of peace-time 
or war, of alliance or hostility, attacked 
the friends no less than the foes of his 
tribesmen, was, from the earliest times, 
accounted criminal; while he who, in con- 
cert with his kin, assailed and spoiled a 
common and acknowledged enemy, was 
held to have performed an honourable 
duty. After this fashion the Arabs 
learned to draw the line—in no age or 
country a very broad one — between war 
and brigandage ; and, by vehement repro- 
bation of the latter, stood self-excused for 
their excessive proneness to the former. 

From such a state of things, where geo- 
graphical configuration and political con- 
fusion conspired to encourage what 
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nascent organization and primal morality 
agreed to condemn, arose the pre-Isla- 
mitic brigand class. This, although re- 
cruited in the main, after the fashion of 
other lands, by idleness, want, and the 
half-idiocy that has much, if physiology 
tell true, to do with habitual vice, yet com- 
prised also men who under more propiti- 
ous circumstances might have led a differ- 
ent and an honourable career. These 
were they who—having, in consequence 
of some special deed of blood, sudden mis- 
hap, or occasionally sheer innate fierceness 
of témperament, become nearly or quite 
detached from their own particular clan 
and its alliances — led, henceforth at large, 
a life of “sturt and strife,” of indiscrim- 
inate plunder and rapine; disavowed by 
all, hostile to all, yet holding their own; 
and that, strange though it may seem, not 
by physical force merely, but also by intel- 
lectual pre-emminence. They stand be- 
fore us in the national records, apart from 
the great chiefs and leaders of their age, 
apart from the recognized heroes, the An- 
tarahs and Barakats of epic war, wild, 
half-naked, savage, inured to hardship, 
danger, and blood; yet looked upon by 
their countrymen with a respect amount- 
ing almost to awe, and crowned with a 
halo of fame visible even through the mist 
of centuries, and under the altered lights 
of Islam: men to be admired, though not 
imitated; to be honoured while condemn- 
ed: a moral paradox, explained partly by 
the character of the times they lived in, 
partly by their own personal qualities. 
When a nation is either wholly barba- 
rous or wholly civilized, the records of its 
“criminal classes” are of little interest, 
and of less utility. In the former case, 
they form, indeed, the bulk of the local 
chronicle; but the tale they tell of utter 
and bestial savagery, the mere repetition 
of brute force, cunning. and cruelty, is 
alike purportless, tedious, and disgusting. 
On the other hand, among nations well 
advanced in civilization, the ban laid on 
exceptional rebels against the reign of law 
is so withering, and the severance between 
them and the better life of the land so en- 
tire, that nothing remains to a Jack Shep- 
pard or a Bill Sykes but stupid, hateful, 
unmeaning vice, unfit either to point the 
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moral of the novelist or to adorn the tale 
of the historian. 

But between the two extremes of bar- 
barism and of culture, the records of most 
nations exhibit a middle or transition peri- 
od, when the bonds of society, though 
formed, are still elastic; while public mo- 
rality is already sufficiently advanced to 
disallow much that public order is as yet 
too feeble to repress. In such a period the 
highway robber is apt to be regarded with 
a sort of half-toleration, as a relic of the 
“good old times;” and even becomes in 
the estimation of many a sort of conserva- 
tive protest against the supposed degener- 
acies and real artificialities of progress ; 
a semi-hero, to be, metaphorically at least, 
if not in fact, hung in a silken halter, and 
cut down to the tune of a panegyric. On 
these frontier lines between order and an- 
archy, in this twilight between licence and 
law, flourish Robin Hoods, Helmbrechts, 
Kalewi-Poegs, and their like; equivocal 
celebrities, brigands by land and corsairs 
at sea; feared, respected, and hated by 
their injured contemporaries; more hon- 


oured by later and securer generations, 


and ultimately placed on pedestals of fame 
side by side with their betters in the na- 
tional Valhalla. And what the era of 
King John was to England, the “ Interreg- 
num” to Germany, the days of Sueno and 
his peers to Scandinavia, that were to Ara- 
bia the two centuries that preceded the 
appearance of Mahomet, but chiefly the 
former. Heroes had ceased to be robbers, 
but robbers had not wholly ceased to be 
heroes. 

A more special reason for the peculiar 
and prominent rank held in pre-Islamitic 
Arab story by these wild rovers of the 
desert, is to be sought in the intense vig- 
our and activity of the prevailing national 
spirit, of which these very men were an 
ill-regulated and exaggerated, yet by no 
means an unfaithful, representation. To 
the physical advantages of strength, fleet- 
ness, quickness of eye, and dexterity of 
hand — all objects of deliberate and syste- 
matic culture in Pagan Arabia, no less than 
in Pagan Greece —they added many of 
the moral qualities then held in the high- 
est esteem by their countrymen: patient 
endurance, forethought, courage, daring, 
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and even generosity; while some of them 
in addition attained lasting fame for excel- 
lence in poetry, then, as now, the proudest 
boast of the Arab. Thus it was that al- 
though rapine, bloodshed, and, not rarely, 
treachery, might dim, they could not whol- 
ly eclipse the splendour of their better 
qualities and worthier deeds. 

Such was the classical pre-Islamitic 
brigand, as portrayed to us in the pages 
of the Hamasah, of Aboo-l-Faraj, Meyda- 
nee, and others ; not indeed the full image, 
but the skeleton and ground-plan of his 
race: a type in which the Arab character, 
not of those ages only but of all succeed- 
ing generations, is correctly though rough- 
ly given: untameable, self-reliant, defiant, 
full of hard good sense and deep passion, 
a vivid though a narrow imagination, and 
a perfect command of the most expressive 
of all spoken languages; while at the same 
time these very men, by their isolation, 
their inaptitude for organized combination, 
their contempt for all excellence or devel- 
opment save that of the individual, their 
aversion to any restraint however whole- 
some, and above all their restless incon- 
stancy of temper, give the measure of 
Arab national weakness, and too clearly 
illustrate that incoherent individualism 
which ruined the Empires of Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Cordova, and blighted even 
in its flower the fairest promise of the 
Arab mind. 

Their muster-roll is a long one; but at 
its head stand eminent three names of re- 
nown, illustrated by records of exceptional 
completeness. These are Ta’abbet-Shur- 
ran, Shanfara’, and Soleyk, men each of 
whom deserves special mention, because 
each represents in himself a peculiar sub- 
division of the great brigand class. 

“ Ta’abbet-Shurran,”’ or, “ He has taken 
an evil thing under his arm,” is the com- 
posite appellation by which Arab story 
recognizes its robber-hero of predilection. 
His real name was Thabit, the son of Ja- 
bir; the clan of Fahm, to which he be- 
longed, formed part of the great Keys- 
*Eglan family, the progeny of Modar; and 
accordingly of “ Most-’areb” (that is “ad- 
scititious Arab,” or, in mythical phrase, of 
Ismaelitic), not of “’Aarab,” “ pure Arab,” 
or of Southern and Kahtanee origin. The 
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Fahm Arabs, nomad once, but tamed down 
by the process of the suns into semi-agri- 
culturists, still, as in the century the fifth 
of our era, when Ta’abbet-Shurran lent 
his sinister lustre to their name, frequent 
the wild and secluded, but well-watered 
gorges that lie immediately behind the 
mountains of Ta’if and Aseer, south-east 
of Mecca, somewhat apart from the main 
lines of Arab land communication; and 
while they have secured a practical inde- 
pendence by nominal acquiescence in the 
political or religious phases of their more 
powerful neighbours, scarcely bear them- 
selves a trace of the many influences that 
have again and again remodelled the not 
distant capital of the Peninsula. A few 
earth villages with low yellowish walls, a 
somewhat larger number of black-tent 
groups; here and there a scraggy enclos- 
ure of palms, melons, and vetches, or a 
thinly verdant patch of pasture ; a fair al- 
lowance of goats and camels, of rock and 
sand between; lean dusky men in long 
shirts and tattered cloaks, striped or black ; 
near the houses some muffled women in 
dark-blue cloth, and glass arm-rings; some 
very brown and naked children, seemingly 
belonging to no one in particular, — such 
is the land and tribe of Fahm, rich in 
blood and genealogies, miserably poor in 
all besides, and a fit nursing-stock for rob- 
bers, even now. 

How the Fahmite Thabit, son of Jabir, 
came by the denominative sentence which 
has almost superseded his original name in 
his country’s literature, is variously relat- 
ed. According to one account, he had 

one out while yet a mere boy on some 
onely errand, probably to look after some 
stray camel, and had advanced far into the 
desert, when suddenly he saw what seemed 
a large goat perched upon a rock before 
him. At his approach the thing darted 
away; the lad followed, and being fleet 
and sure of foot, soon overtook and cap- 
tured it. But to bring it home was no 
easy matter, for the brute, not content with 
kicking and struggling, took to becoming 
heavier and heavier every minute, till Tha- 
bit, whose strength had only just sufficed 
to carry it up to the limits of the encamp- 
ment, was forced to let itdrop. But hard- 
ly had it touched the ground than, in full 
view of all the horrified bystanders, it as- 
sumed its proper form, that of a Ghowl, or 
demon, and vanished. “Ta’abbet-Shur- 
ran” (“ He has brought a mischief under 
his arm ”), said the clansmen one to anoth- 
er; and this henceforth was Thabit’s name. 
In this story is adumbrated what the 
Greeks, like the Arabs, would have called 
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the “demon” character of the man him- 
self. Another and a more prosaic version 
substitutes for the goat-ghowl, Thabit’s 
own sword, which he was in the habit of 
thus carrying no less persistently than 
Louis Philippe his umbrella, and which 
certainly wrought mischief enough, as we 
shall soon see. 

On details like these, historical criticism 
would be a mere waste of learning and inge- 
buity ; the general truthfulness of a portrait 
is more to our present purpose than the 
minute precision of a photograph. ll an- 
nalists agree in representing Ta’abbet- 
Shurran as an essentially “ wild man” — 
clever, talented even, but irreclaimable; a 
born rebel to all social law and custom; 
one of the fere naturé whom the literature 
of modern times is wont to paint in some- 
what rounded contours and prismatic col- 
ours, but whose real lineaments stand out 
harsh and vigorous in one of the son of 
Jabir’s authentic poems, where his own 
ultimate hero-ideal is thus portrayed :— 


*‘ Nor exults he nor complains he; silent bears 

whate’er befalls him, 

Much desiring, much attempting; far the 
wanderings of his venture. 

In one desert noon beholds him; evening finds 
him in another; 

As the wild ass lone he crosses o’er the jagged 
and headlong ridges. 

Swifter than the wind unpausing, onward yet, 
nor rest nor slackness, 

While the howling gusts outspeeded in the 
distance moan and faulter. 

Light the slumber on his eyelids, yet too heavy 
all he deems it; 

Ever watchful for the moment when to draw 
the bitter faulchion; 

When to plunge it in the heart-blood of the 
many-mustered foemen, 

While the Fates bystanding idly grin to see 
their work accomplished. 

Loneliness his choice companion; and the 
guide-marks of his roaming — 

Tell me, whither guide the mazes of the 
streaky spangled heavens? ”’ 


“ As the dawn, so the day,” says an Arab 
proverb; and the circumstances under 
which Ta’abbet-Shurran quitted his family 
and tribe while yet a mere boy, give a tol- 
erable insight into what his character even 
then was, and what an after career might 
be augured for him. The “frightful, des- 
perate, wild, and furious ” of Shakespeare’s 
young Richard is no less applicable to the 
former stage of ‘Ta’abbet’s life, than “ dar- 
ing, bold, and venturous” to the latter. 
To Western ears the tale may sound a 
strange one; but to those who have passed 
a day among the tents of Wadee-l-Kora, or 
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lains of 


a night on the gravel-strewn 
nothing 


’Aared, it has little startling, an 
incredible. 

The mother of Ta’abbet-Shurran, left a 
widow by the death of her first husband 
Jabir, while our hero and his four brave 
but less celebrated brothers were yet mere 


children, had married again, and this time ! 
son, “ Halloa, boy! we are short of food, 


her choice had fallen on a man named 
*Amir, of the tribe of Hodeyl; a clan fa- 
mous alike for warriors and poets, the lat- 
ter of whom have bequeathed to posterity 


an entire volume, or Divan, o verses, | 
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ing, till the second evening closed in, by 
which time ’Amir made certain that the 
lad must be well-nigh famished for want of 
food. Thus thinking, he led the way ina 
direction where enemies were likely to be, 
till at last there appeared the gleam of a 
fire burning at some distance in front. 
*Amir then stopped and said to his step- 


and must get something to eat; go over 
to where you see that fire, and ask the 
folks who are cooking by it to give us a 
share of their meal.” Thabit answered, 


oftener studied than understood, even by ;“ What, man! is this atime for eating?” 


Arab commentators and critics. ’*Amir 
himself was a poet ; and some by no means 
contemptible performances of his in this 
line have come down to us. Second, or 
even third and fourth marriages have never 
involved any discredit in Arab opinion, 
whether Pagan or Mahometan ; nor would 
the merry wife of Bath have needed much 
argument to make good her case, had her 
pilgrimage been to ’Okad, or Mecca, in- 
stead of Canterbury. The only inconven- 
iences a buxom and well-to-do Arab widow 
needed, or, for the matter of that, still 
needs carefully to avoid, were family jeal- 
ousies and eclannish dissensions: the relict 
of Jabir ran her matrimonial ship in its 
second voyage on both these rocks. Hod- 
eyl, though a neighbouring, was not a kin- 
dred clan to Fahm ; and Ta’abbet-Shurran, 
or, to give him his domestic name, Thabit, 
who was the eldest and fiercest among his 
brothers, soon learned to look on his step- 
father as an intruder, and on his position 
in the household asan abiding insult. 
When ’Amir (so continues the narrative 

saw the lad beside him growing up wit 

evident signs in his face of a hatred which 
he took no pains to conceal, he said one 
day to his wife, “By heaven, this young- 
ster’s manner causes me real uneasiness: 
our marriage is the cause ; had we not bet- 
ter separate at once before worse happens ? 
Divorce is a less evil than bloodshed.” 
But the woman, who seems to have liked 
the company of her new husband better 
than the children of her old ove, answered: 
“ First try if you cannot clear the fellow 
out of the way by some stratagem.” ’Amir 
accordingly waited his opportunity, till 
when a convenient time came he said to 
the lad, “ Are you disposed to accompany 
me onaraid?” “ With all my heart,” 
was the ready answer. “Come along, 
then,” said ’Amir. So they set out both 
of them together; but ’Amir purposely 
omitted to take any provisions with them 
for the road. They journeyed on all that 
night and the next day, without once halt- 








“Time or not,I am hungry,” ’Amir re- 
joined, “so off with you, and bring me 
some supper.” Thabit made no further 
answer, but went. As he neared the fire 
he saw two of the most notorious ruffians 
in the whole land sitting by it; they were 
in fact the very men into whose hands his 
step-father had designed that he should 
fall. When the reflection of the fire fell on 
the lad, the ruffians saw him and sprang 
up to seize him; he turned and ran; they 
followed ; but he was lighter of foot than 
they, and kept ahead, till looking over his 
shoulder he observed that one of his pur- 
suers had outstripped the other ; then sud- 
denly turning on the nearer of the two, he 
closed with him, and laid him dead at a 
blow. This done, without a moment’s 
pause he rushed on the other, who stood 
bewildered, and disposed of him in the 
same manner. He then walked leisurely 
to the fire which they had lighted, and 
there found some unleavened bread baking 
under the cinders ; this he took, and brought 
it, without tasting it, to his step-father, 
saying, “‘ Eat — may it choke you Po» But 
he himself refused to touch a morsel. 
? Amir said, “ Tell me all about it, and how 
you came by it.” The lad answered, 
“What is that to you? eat, and ask no 
questions.” So ’Amir ate, but more from 
compulsion than appetite, while his fear of 
the young devil increased every instant, 
till, unable to contain his curiosity, he again 
begged the boy, adjuring him by all the 
rights of companionship to tell ‘him the 
whole adventure. Thabit did so, and the 
result was that ’Amir now feared him 
worse than ever. After some hours’ rest 
they again went on, and soon reached the 
pasture grounds of the hostile tribe, 
whence they succeeded in driving off some 
camels, and then turned homewards with 
their booty, taking, however, a distant and 
circuitous way to avoid pursuit. For three 
successive nights on the road ’Amir said 
to his step-son, “ Make choice which half 
of the night you would best like to keep 
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watch over the camels; as for me, I will 
take charge of them for the other half, 
while yousleep.” But Thabit as regularly 
answered, “ Make your choice yourself; it 
is all one to me.” Free thus to arrange 
matters according to his own liking, ’Amir 
used to sleep during the first half of the 
night, while his step-son sat up and kept 

uard; at midnight ’Amir rose and re- 
Saved the lad, who then went and lay down 
for a few hours; but when Thabit seemed 
once to be fast asleep, Amir took the op- 
portunity to lie down and go to sleep also ; 
so that in fact he never kept watch at all. 
Thus passed three nights. On the fourth 
and last — for they were now nearing their 
own land—’Amir thought that the lad 
must certainly be overcome with fatigue 
and drowsiness. So he lay down as usual 
and took his fill of sleep, while Thabit 
remained keeping good watch till midnight 
came, when it was ‘Amir’s turn to rise 
and guard. This he did, till after a 
while he saw the lad to all appear- 
ance sound asleep, when he said with- 
in himself, “Surely the fellow must 
now be tired out, and hard of waking; 
now or never is the time to get rid of him 
altogether.” Not feeling, however, quite 
sure whether his stepson’s slumbers were 
in reality as deep as they seemed, he 
thought it best to try an experiment first; 
so, taking — —_— from the ground 
beside him, he flung it to some distance, 
when lo! hardly had the stone touched 
the sand; than the lad started up bolt up- 
right, with “What noise was that?” 
’Amir, feigning surprise, answered, “On 
my life I do not know; but it seemed to 
me to come from the direction where the 
camels are. I heard it, but could not 
make it out clearly.’”” Hereon Thabit 
went and prowled about, searching on all 
sides in the darkness, till, having discov- 
ered nothing, he returned and lay down. 
Asecond time the stepfather waited, long 
enough ashe thought; then took a little 

bble, smaller than the first, and jerked 
it away. It fell a long way off; but no 
sooner had it struck the plain, than the 
boy was on his feet again, exclaiming. 
“What was that?” “Really I cannot 
say,” was the answer: “this is the second 
time I have heard it; perhaps one of the 
camels has got loose.” Instantly Thabit 
began prowling hither and thither in the 
dark night, but of course could find noth- 
ing on which to fix his suspicions; so he 
returned to his place and laid him down 
once more. A third time ’Amir waited 
till a full hour had passed, and then took 
up the very smallest pebble he could find, 
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and flung it away with all his force as far 
as possible. But the result was all one; 
up leapt the lad, fresh as at first only that 
this time he asked no questions, but, set- 
ting off without a word, searched thorough- 
ly on all sides around; then returned, and 
coming close up to his stepfather, said, 
“Fellow, I do not like these doings of 
yours; sol give you now fair warning, the 
next time I hear anything more of this 
kind, by-God you are adead man.” With 
this he went a little apart and settled 
himself again to sleep; while ’Amir, as he 
himself afterwards told the story, passed 
the remaining hours of darkness wide 
awake, and in mortal fear, lest by some 
accident any one of the camels should 
really stir, and the lad jump up and kill 
him. Next day they reached the tents of 
Fahm; but Thabit, who guessed rightly 
enough that a plot had been laid against 
him, and that his mother had been privy 
to it, would not remain any longer in the 
family, but took to the desert. *Amir also 
shortly after found his position in the 
tribe, who had got an inkling of the mat- 
ter, an unpleasant one; so he divided his 
goods with his wife, and divorcing himself 
ro her, returned to the pastures of Ho- 
eyl. 

However, Thabit, or Ta’abbet-Shurran, 
as, in compliance with his Arab chroni- 
clers, I shall henceforth call him, became 
subsequently reconciled with his mother; 
and often when weary, or hard-pressed by 
pursuers, availed himself of the temporary 
repose and shelter of her tent. With his 
own tribe too, the men of Fahm, he always 
remained on friendly terms, though he 
took no part henceforth in their public af- 
fairs; nor was he regarded by them as 
entitled to their protection, much less 
assistance. But for all others whatever, 
he was simply an outlaw and a robber; 
while the clan of Hodeyl, which he had 
early learned to hate on his stepfather’s 
account, was, his whole life through, the 
special object of his depredations. 

There is a region which, while it belongs 
to none of the three great provinces of 
Western and Central Arabia —to Hejaz, 
that it, Nejd, or Yemen — yet forms a kind 
of junction-tract between them, and is in 
consequence traversed by most of the 
great Arab routes that lead from all di- 
rections to the old centre of commercial 
and social activity, the territory of Mecca. 
From the earliest times down to our own, 
this border-land has been a favourite re- 
sort of highwaymen; partly on account of 
the |; wee opportunities of plunder af- 
forded by passing travellers and caravans, 
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partly from its own topographical peculi- quire, lie small pale green spots, marked 
arities, which seem to mark it out as a fit-| out by the wild palm, the feathery “ Ithel,” 
ing repair for brigands and outlaws. Itis and the tangled “ Semr” thorn. Here 
an intricate labyrinth of valleys, narrow water is to be found when dug for at the 
and winding where they first descend from depth of a few feet under earth; here also 
the rugged ranges of Jebel Aseer on the is wood enough for the modest require- 


west, but widening out as they approach 


| 


ments of Arab cookery; here the travel- 


the low level of the great desert or ler may occasionally halt at mid-day or 
“ Dahna’,” and assuming the form of long! nightfall; and here the robber, flying or 


shallow gullies where they rise again to-| 


wards the table-land of Nejd. Westward 
the hills are frequently wooded with 
“Tthel,” the Arabian tamarisk, with 
“Rind,” or wild laurel, with “Sidr,” a 
pretty dwarf acacia, besides the spreading 
“Markh,” and other large semi-tropica 
trees; while under the shade of these cov- 
erts numerous wild animals make their 
lair: wolves, foxes, jackals, hyenas, and 
especially the small but ferocious Arabian 
panther, black-spotted on a light yellow 
ground, the terror of the herded gazelles, 
and sometimes of the hunter also. In 
other places the rocks are precipitous, 
bare, and inaccessible to all but the wild 
goats that browse on the occasional tufts 
of thin grass or dwarf shrubs springing 
from their clefts. The valleys, where nar- 
row, form water-courses in the rainy sea- 
son; and even in the heats of mid-summer 
not unfrequently shelter deep pools, pro- 
tected from sun and wind by some over- 
hanging rock: little patches too of culti- 
vation occur here and there, marking the 
permanent establishment of a few families, 
or a moderate stretch of green justifies 
the presence of some herdsmen’s tents. 
But nowhere do the conditions of the 
land allow of anything like real populous- 
ness; and the abruptness of the local bar- 
riers tends to divide the scanty inhabi- 
tants into small, almost isolated clusters, 
while by the same fact it detains them in 
a state of semi-barbarism, scarcely, if at 
all, affected by centuries of comparative 
civilization around. 

Further on however, where these valleys 
enter the “ Dahna’,” the prospect is dreary 
indeed: rock and sand, the latter light 
and ever shifting, the former abrupt and 
rugged, or spreading into miles of contin- 
uous stone-sheet; the whole appearing 
much as the bottom of the ocean might 
possibly do were it upheaved and left ex- 
posed to the sun; an imagination not far 
removed, it may be, in this case, from the 
geological reality of things. But, jotted 
as at random through the waste, where 
least expected amid the utter seeming 


drought, and discoverable only by long 
practice and that intimacy with the desert 
which few but outlaws are likely to ac- 


| 





pursuing, may take a few hours’ stolen 
repose. 

his is the land now known as El-Kora, 
Soleyyel, Bisha’, and Aftaj; a land long 
unchanged, and likely long to remain so, 
both in itself and in its inhabitants. 

On its outskirts west and north spread 
the pastures of Hodeyl, a tribe once nu- 
merous and powerful, and even now not 
only independent of, but actively hostile 
to, the powers that be; to the south are 
the small but many villages of Bajeelah, a 
Yemenite or “’Arab” tribe, who, with 
others of their kindred extend down to 
the frontiers of rich and populous Nejran ; 
to the east stretched, in Ka’abbet-Shur. 
ran’s time, the vast encampments of Te- 
meen and ’Aamir, the chief of all the cen- 
tral “ Most’areb,” or “ adscititious ”’ clans; 
but these last are now crystallized into 
Wahhabee provinces. 

On all of these, now one, now the other, 
Ta’abbet-Shurran made his predatory at- 
tacks, disregardful alike of national alli- 
ance or enmity; sometimes alone, more 
often in company with other outlaws, to 
whom he acted as a temporary leader. 
Many of these raids have been recorded at 
great length by Arab chroniclers who have 
besides preserved to us the verses in which 
the robber-hero, not more modest in self- 
praise than the generality of poets, cele- 
brated his own prowess. A few of these 
anecdotes, rendered as literally as may be, 
consistently with transferring, or at least 
attempting to transfer the vividness of the 
original Arab picture to the dissimilar 
canvass of the European mind — no easy 
task — will best illustrate the man and 
those amongst whom he lived. 

Once on a time he had led a band of 
fellow-brigands on an expedition directed 
against the herds and havings of the 
Benoo Hodeyl, not far from Ta’if. On 
their way the party passed beneath a 
poe: of great height; its face showed 
ar. up the entrance of a cavern, above 
which Ta’abbet-Shurran’s practised eyes 
could detect a swarm of oon hovering. 
Now, wild honey — for art-made hives and 
tame bees were yet unknown — was the 
only substitute possessed by the Arabs of 
those days for sugar, and ranked accord- 
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ingly as a choice, almost indeed a neces- 
sary dainty. Ta’abbet and his crew at 
once postponed their original design on 
sheep and camels in favour of this rarer 
booty ; and by long circuitous paths clam- 
bered up the mountain till they stood on 
ite brow, right above the caverned cliff. 
Next, Ta’abbet tied a camel-rope round 
his waist, while his comrades made fast the 
other end to the stump of a tree, and, taking 
with him a couple of empty skins, allowed 
himself to be lowered against the mountain 
face, till he dangled opposite to the mouth 
of the cave, into which he then contrived to 
swing himself; much like Shakespeare’s 
samphire-gatherer, or a Norwegian in 
quest of sea-fowl. As he had conjectured, 
a large store of excellent honey had col- 
lected within the cavern, and he proceed- 
ed at his leisure to fill the skins he had 
brought with the desired prize, unsus- 
picious of any danger from without. But 
while he thus busied himself, some men of 
Hodeyl, who, hidden in the brushwood on 
the upper slope, had watched all these 
doings, suddenly rushed out on the asso- 
ciates of the Fahm brigand, and drove 
them off from their post. The Hodeylees, 
now masters of the position, began twitch- 
ing the upper end of the rope that girdled 
Ta’abbet’s waist, and thus apprised him 
of an unfriendly presence. Without hes- 
itation he cut the cord with his dagger, 
and then advancing to the mouth of the 
cave looked up. 

“ Caught,” exclaimed his enemies. 

“ Caught, indeed!” sneeringly repeated 
Ta’abbet ; “that we have yet tosee. Do 
you mean to take ransom and let me go 
upharmed ? ” 

. “No conditions with such as you,” they 
answered from above. 

“Aha! that is your game?” rejoined 
the robber; “you think that you have 
already caught me, and killed me, and 
eaten my honey too, which I have been at 
such pains to get. No, by God! that shall 
never be.” Thus saying, he brought the 
skins to the mouth of the hole, and poured 
out all the honey, so that it went trickling 
down the face of the precipice in their 
sight; next he took the empty skins, 
honey-smeared as they were, and tied 
them tight against his breast and body; 
and then, while the men.of Hodeyl stood 
looking on in stupid amazement, let him- 
self slip feet foremost down the crag, with 
such dexterity that in a few minutes he 
was safe at the bottom, some hundreds of 
yards below ; and long before his intended 
captors, descending by the ordinary path, 
had circled the mountain and reached the 
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| other side, was far away beyond all chance 
/of pursuit. 


So brilliant an escape deserved to be 


‘commemorated by its hero in a spirited 


|poem, from which I will quote a few 
' lines : — 
** This my answer to the foemen, when alone I 
stood defenceless, 
Closed the paths behind, before me, in the 
hour of doubt and danger. 
‘Is it thus the choice ye give me? ransomed 
life, and scornful mercy ? 
These, or death? — not two the offers; one 
alone befits the freeman. 
Yet a third is mine, ye know not; reason 
scarce admits the venture; 
Daring prompts it; and the peril bids me test 
it to the utmost.’ ; 
Iron-hard the rocks, and ’neath them Death 
securely waits his victim; — 
Harder than the rocks my breast; and Death 
askance beholds my safety.’’ 


The image of Death enraged at his 
escape, like that of the Fates idly grinning, 
their occupation gone, over the enemies 
he had slaughtered without biding their 

rmission, was, it would seem, in Ta’ab- 

et-Shurran’s wild fancy, more than a 
mere poetical figure of speech. For him 
—so the Arab narrative, half credulous, 
half sceptic, records — the desert was peo- 
pled with weird phantom shapes, all hor- 
rible, and befitting the guilty imaginings 
or companionship of a man of blood. 

Foremost among these was the “ Ghowl,” 
a monster half flesh, half spirit ; tangible, 
yet ever changing its form; endowed with 
speech and reason, but for evil only; 
hating man, and ever seeking his harm. 
It may not be amiss here to remark, that 
-pre-Islamitic Arab spiritualism, in the 
metaphysical sense of the word, seems, 
like that of the Jews, to have been nearly 
if not quite exhausted by the sole concep- 
tion of a Supreme Ruler; all else, what- 
ever is known among other races as soul, 
ghost, spectre, angel, demon, fairy, sprite, 
goblin, and so forth, was for them corpo- 
real, or at best quasi-coporeal, and subject, 
though with certain appropriate modifi- 
cations, to the principal conditions of ani- 
mated matter, such as we experimentally 
reckon them. Nor was Mahomet himself, 
the Koran to witness, much ahead of his 
ancestors in this respect. It is not tilla 
later date, when Persian, Greek, and Tatar 
ideas had infiltrated the national mind, 
that anything like the Teuton, Celtic, or 
even Norse _— appears among the phan- 
tasmagoria of Arab literature. As for the 





“ Ghowl,” that most popular of pre-Isla- 
mitic superstitions, and the nearest ap- 
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proach to a genuine Arab “devil,” it was, 
to complete its corporeality, male and fe- 
male, and, though remarkably tenacious 
of life, mortal; but when it happened at 
last to be killed, its carcase had the faculty 
—an annoying one for curious investiga- 
tors —of disappearing altogether, or of 
presenting at most the appearance of a 
small piece of burnt leather, or some 
equally uninstructive substance. Masa’- 
oodee, the author whose discursive work, 
the “ Golden Meadows,” has procured him 
the over-flattering title of the “ Arab He- 
rodotus,” speculates not quite unreason- 
ably on the matter, and inclines to the 
opinion that the “Ghowl” of old times 
was nothing else than some ferocious and 
ill-favoured wild beast, probably of the 
ape genius, rarely met with, and exagger- 
ated by excited imaginations into a demon. 
Thus much is certain, that in proportion 
as Arab records approach an era of in- 
creased population and of freer inter- 
course between province and province, the 
“ Ghowl ” becomes less frequent, and ulti- 
mately disappears altogether; while more 
spiritual conceptions, such as “Jinn,” 
“ Hatif’’ or Banshee, “ Ayid” or “haunt- 
ing-ghost,” and the like, take its place. 
However, even at the present day, the in- 
habitants of Beja’ on the Nubian frontier, 
and the negroes of Kordofan and Darfoor, 
have the good fortune to retain their 
“ Ghowls ’? — “ Kotrobs” they call them 
— of the genuine Arab kind, perhaps their 
gorillas. 

But in Ta’abbet’s epoch the “ Ghowl,” 
whether demon, ape, or fancy, was no 
rarity ; and a night-long duel between the 
great robber and one of these unamiable 
beings in the dreary valley of Roha-Batan, 
near Kalaat-Bisha’, a few days’ journey to 
the south-east of Mecca, may at least 
claim what authenticity Ta’abbet-Shur- 
ran’s own verses can give it. The curios- 
ity of the record, almost unique of its kind 
in its completeness, may serve to excuse 
the childishness of the subject. 


** O bear ye the tidings to all of my clan, 
The wondrous encounter in Roha‘s lone dell, 
The fiend-guarded land, where the Ghowl of 
the waste 
In horror and blackness contested my path. 
I said, ‘ We are kinsmates, our fortunes are 


one, ' 

Thou and I; why assail me? in peace get thee 
ne,” 

It spoke not, but darted to rend me; I turned, 

Upraised in my hand the keen falchion of Ye- 
- 


m 
Then 


fearless I struck, and the spectre before 
me 
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Lay shapeless and prone on the earth at my 
feet. 

‘Depart,’ so it groaned; but I answered, 
* Await, 

Not threats can avail thee, nor guile set thee 
free.’ 

Slow wore the long night as I grappled the 
foe, 

Till morning should show me what darkness 
concealed. 

Then gleamed to the dawn the green fire of 
its eye, 

The jaws of the panther, the snake’s cloven 
tongue; 

Distorted the foot; —— who the monster would 
know 

May seek where I sought it, and find where I 
found.’’ 


This last-mentioned diabolical peculiarity, 
the distorted cloven foot reappears in 
every Arab or negro tale of the kind, from 
the earliest to the latest. By what law of 
analogy or derivation this peculiar feature 
has been selected to identify the embodied 
power of evil in the popular myths of al- 
most every, if not of every nation, Turan-. 
ian, Aryan, Celtic, or “ Semitic,” is a ques- 
tion to which Mr. Tylor alone can perhaps 
supply a satisfactory answer. 

So far, however, as daring and violence 
carried to an almost preternatural degree- 
are concerned, Ta’abbet-Shurran himself 
seems to have deserved a place among the- 
worst ghowls of his day. I pass over the 
long list of plundering excursions that fill 
page after page of Aboo-l-Faraj, his best 
chronicler, with lances, swords, and blood ;. 
nor need his adventures in the southern 
“valley of tigers,” where, out of sheer 
bravado, he passed the night unarmed and 
alone, nor his cattle-drivings in Nejd, nor: 
his vengeance on the chiefs of Bajeelah, 
who had, treacherously enough, attempted 
to — him, be here related in detail. 
“What on earth do you want with the 
doings of Ta’abbet-Shurran?” said his 
own tribesmen of Fahm, some five cen- 
turies later, to the inquisitive ’Omar-esh- 
Sheybanee, an annalist of some note, when 
he paid them a visit in their remote en- 
campments, on purpose to learn what 
memories the clan might still retain of 
their equivocal hero; “do you too want 
to set up for a highwayman?” An an- 
swer not wholly without a moral. Nor 
need we wonder if, where such was the 
general feeling, Ta’abbet-Shurran, how- 
ever distinguished for personal brave 
and poetical talent, was yet, in spite o 
this recommendation, ordinarily so at- 
tractive, no favourite with those whose 
goodwill should have been the best reward: 


of his exploits, the fair ones of the land , 
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nay, he has himself handed down to us in 
verse the refusal with which a Nedjee girl 
of high birth met his proposals of mar-| had 
riage ; though he consoles himself with the 
ungallant reflection that after all he was 
perhaps too good for her. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 
BY E. M, ARCHER, 
‘His life is as a woven rope, 
A single strand may lightly part: 


Love’s simple thread is all her hope, 
Which breaking, breaks her heart.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was early in March, but the winter 
had been a mild one. The snows had 
melted, leaving the snowdrop and the 
crocus to show their heads above the soft, 
damp earth, and the lilac buds were grow- 
ing larger every day. Even the White 
House was not unvisited by tokens of 
spring; there were 4 few daisies in the 
grass-plot before the windows, and the 
sunshine had crept into the darkened 
rooms. It was not a cheerful dwelling- 
place. The brown hills surrounded it on 
all sides but one; a stony, winding road 
in front divided it from the woods and 
park enclosures of Cranford Manor, and 
the wooded hill overshadowed it on the 
south, while to the north another hill 
rose up in the distance bounding the moor. 
The gate was swinging in the wind, for 
no one had cared to fasten it; and the 
creepers were hanging down from the 
wall, for no one had thought of nailing 
_ them up. Inside there were long stone 
‘passages, and large low rooms; a wain- 
scotted study at the back of the house 
where old Mr. North sat with his books, 
the relics of happier days; and an old- 
fashioned, whitewashed ‘kitchen looking 
out on the road, where his granddaugh- 
ter Christina was standing this afternoon, 
close by the window, with her knitting in 
her hands to catch the last gleam of sun- 
light; for the twilight was deepening in 
the further recesses of the room, and: the 
glow of the fire was lost in the large grate 
and wide chimney-corner. 

Even seen by the charm of the flicker- 
ing, uncertain light, there was nothing 
picturesque or attractive in the bare red- 
tiled kitchen: nothing, except the figure 
of the girl; a tall, slight figure, in a dark 
blue gown, leaning against the side of the 
win:low. 

Though her face was in shadow, you 
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could see that she was very pretty; beau- 
tiful, some people would have said, if they 
seen her in a passing flush of happi- 
ness or excitement. Her eyes were cast 
down at this moment, but they were dark, 
quick gleaming eyes, which could light u 
at times; and her mouth was grave, an 
her face had a cloud nponit; but it was a 
face across which smiles were driven with 
the suddenness and rapidity which belong 
only to the time when sorrow is a stranger 
and hope is young. 

She lived in the midst of poverty and 
regret and disappointment, but as yet she 
had not by experience made these things 
her own. As to poverty, she had been 
used to it nearly all her life, and made no 
account of personal privations; she could 
not remember happier days, and hope was 
still strong within her; yet, insensibly, the 
atmosphere in which she lived oppressed 
her, and she grew sad and impatient at 
times, striving to free herself from the op- 
pression, and believing, with the strange 
unquenchable ardour of youth, in some- 
thing higher and more beautiful which she 
should find some day: looking to the fu- 
ture with that half-conscious longing after 
change and happiness which belongs to a 
life spent as hers had been, in solitude and 
narrowness and petty cares. 

Her grandfather spoke with a lingering 
regret, and yet with _— and pleasure, 
of his earlier days; days when he was 
the Squire of “the Park;” when his son 
had not deceived him and squandered his 
property ; when his friends had not turned 
from him and his servants deserted him. 
Her mother, too, lived in the remembrance 
of what had been. Her husband had re- 
duced her to poverty, and died miserably 
in a foreign land; but she could still look 
back to the time when she had believed in 
him, when he had been kind and loving, 
and she had thought him heroic; when his 
pride in his little daughter had called out 
all the softness of his nature; when she 
had leant upon his strength and thought 
him true. Yes, these were memories even 
for her, though life had taught her a hard 
lesson, and she had not learnt peace or 
submission. Now she was a middle-aged, 
discontented woman, and could no longer 
hope either for herself or for her child. 
She had seen Christina grow up free and 
frank, and beautiful and happy, even in 
her unsatisfied longing for the glories 
which must await her somewhere; and 
the mother knew, or thought she knew, 
that disappointment and sorrow, and death 
in life, were creeping over her girlhood. 
Hope had died within herself, and she 
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would have liked that it should have died 
within Christina. Sooner or later all must 
end in misery or disappointment. Hope 
was a snare, a folly, a vision to be thrust 
aside ; — so she went on singing its dirge, 
singing itin Christina’s ears ; but Christina 
laughed, and shook her head, and would 
not listen. 

She would not listen even this after- 
noon, when there seemed to be no escape 
from the vexations and household cares: 
though bitterness and anger were surging 
up in her heart, she would not acquiesce. 

“There is no end to-it, Christina,” her 
mother had said; “why will you expect 
anything else? Our life must be a strug- 
gle, —it is always soin this world. Every- 
thing ends in disappointment. Be thank- 
ful that you have a home, and that noth- 
ing worse is likely to befall you: you have 
much to be thankful for.” 

Then she had answered that she would 
not believe it—that a change must come 
some day —that it could not be always 
the same succession of small duties and 
Se tepos — that there must be something 

igher and happier and more exciting in 
store for her. hat it should be she did 
not know, she did not even care to im- 
agine; but she knew that it would come. 

“TI cannot grow old like this, and never 
have anything, and never see anything, 
and never know anything. I must do 
something else before I grow into a sad 
woman like you, mother, who think only 
of what is past: and even you have some- 
thing to look back to.” 

So Christina had said; and her mother 
had only sighed in answer, and then she 
had gone back to her account-books ; and 
Christina had snatched up her knitting, 
and was hanging her head discontentedly 
over it, impatiently moving her needles, 
as she stood by the window in the twi- 
light. 

*Suddenly she looked up at the sound 
of a footstep on the pebbled garden path, 
and saw a young man coming towards the 
house with a basket slung over his shoul- 
der. This was Bernard Oswestry, her 
cousin, a near neighbour and constant 
visitor at the house. People said he was 
very like his uncle, Christina’s father; if 
so, Richard North must have been a very 
handsome man. Bernard was hardly a 
handsome man as yet; you-would rather 
have called him a beautiful boy, though he 
was one-and-twenty, three years older 
than his cousin, and, like her, tall though 
slight. He was fairer than she was, with 
sunnier hair, and a more ready smile ; alto- 
gether, the family likeness was more appar- 
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ent in the freedom of carriage and general 
bearing, than in the minuter details of fea- 
ture and expression. 

Christina had looked up at the sound of 
his footstep, but her face did not brighten, 
nor did she turn to meet him, when he 
came in flinging down his cap upon the 
table, and setting down his basket. He 
had come in bringing a breath of fresh- 
ness, health, and happiness, with the rush 
of the outer air; but Christina was not 
ready to be touched by it. 

“Why, Christina,’’ he said, “what are 
you doing? you must be putting out your 
eyes.” 

“T can see quite well,” said Christina 
pettishly, and gave a little wilful pull at 
her worsted, and the needles slipped in her 
hands, and the stocking unravelled itself 
so fast that the stitches ran after each 
other, and the ball rolled on to the floor. 

“ How tiresome you are! it is all your 
fault,” said Christina ; “I wish you had to 
pick those stitches up again.” 

She turned from the window, threw 
down her work, and, going to the fire, 
lighted one of the high candlesticks which 
stood on the chimney-piece. When she 
returned for her work it was in Bernard’s 
hands, and he was patiently doing his best 
to repair the mischief. Hls mother some- 
times said that his dexterous fingers were 
as useful as a girl’s, and if he had not so 
much experience as Christina, he had far 
more patience ; so she stood by, and the 
cloud gradually cleared from her face as 
she watched him at his work. She had 
not welcomed him, nor did she thank him 
now; but she brightened and smiled, and 
began to talk. 

“What have you got in your basket? 
Fish —oh, how charming! Really, Ber-, 
nard, you are delightful. It is just what 
I wanted. Janet, here is some fish for 
your master’s dinner. Janet!” and she 
danced over the stone floor and along the 

assage into some remote region where 
canet was busy at her work. 

When she returned her cousin had laid 
aside the stocking, and was shaping some 
thing out of a piece of wood with his knife 
as he sat in the chimney-corner. Chris- 
tina’s good humour was quite restored, 
and she, too, sat down, disposed to be gra- 
cious, at the other side of the hearth. 
After all, here was some one quite ready 
to sympathize with her and think her 
right; and that in itself was a soothing 
thought. She would never have com- 

lained to a stranger, her pride and her 
loyalty to her grandfather would alike - 


have made it impossible; but as to 
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Bernard, he was different, and was as 
nearly related to him as she was herself. 

“ Mother says we shall be ruined: I am 
sure I wish we could and have done with 
it!” she said, ending her story, and then 
she laughed; but the laugh had something 
of bitterness in it. 

As for Bernard, he did not either expostu- 
late or reason; he was not even sorry for 
Christina. All this weariness and anger 
and impatience of her lot in life was tend- 
ing in one direction; and although he did 
not exactly put it to himself in words, he 
knew it, and the knowledge was dear to 
him. It could not be now, of course, but 
some time or another, some time he wouid 
be able to come forward as a deliverer. 
How the idea had first sprung up within 
him he did not know nor did he care to in- 
quire; it dated a long way back, he knew, 
back to the time when they went nutting 
together in the autumn woods, when they 
had gathered primroses in the valley, and 
when they had roasted chestnuts on the 
kitchen hearth; back to the time when 
they had been children together; back to 
the times when his schoolboy savings had 
been spent upon her first silver thimble. 
He could not give her wealth, perhaps; 
but what did it matter? at least she 
should have freedom and sunshine, and a 
happy home. Christina, too, was content 
that it should be so. The idea did not 
dwell with her as it did with him —it did 
not mingle in her dreams by night or her 
thoughts by day; but when she was trou- 
bled and impatient, and weary of her life, 
then she too looked on to the time when she 
should escape from it all to the homestead 
on the hill, where peace reigned with all 
its pleasant sights and sounds ; where, as 
she thought in her ignorance, murmuring 
and discontent and anger must be hushed. 
Then it was that she thought of that day 
when they had stood together on the moor 
a year ago; of his words, and of the prom- 
ise that she had made, and of the spray of 
purple heather she had given him as a 
pledge. No one else had even guessed at 
it, unless, perhaps, his mother, and she had 
never spoken of it even to him. Perhaps 
she hoped that the boyish fancy might die 
out; and as for Christina, why should she 
care to speak of it? There was no sym- 
pathy to be had, even if she had wanted 
it, and, as a matter of fact, she did not 
want it. Besides, it was only in times of 
vexation, as I have said before, that she 
thought of it herself. This was the reason 
that at this moment it flashed across her 
mind, and for the time their thoughts were 
the same. 
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“Tt will come to an end some day, I sup- 
pose,” said Christina; “butI don’t know. 
So many things may ig you know; 
you might change,—I might change. 


ry things might happen. I might die 
t ” 


“ Why do you say that?” said Bernard. 
Her words had brought a passing cloud 
over his sunny face. Christina always 
gave way to her moods, and said what was 
in her mind, and he was used to it; but 
nevertheless, her speech gave him a slight 
shock. Why should she think of change 
or death just now, when only the present 
was pressing upon her, and to him at least 
wot uture was full of so bright a prom- 
se 

“Why do you talk of change?” he said 
again. “How can I change? What can 
happen ?” 

“I don’t know. HowcanItell? ButI 
suppose things may happen, even here!” 
said Christina, with a little shrug of her 
shoulders; and then she repented herself 
of having damped his spirits, and smiled at 
him affectionately. “But I have not 
changed yet, Bernard, not yet;” and if 
Bernard had any misgivings left, he put 
them aside for the time. 

He walked home that evening, towards 
the quiet, grey house on the hill-side, 
where his mother was waiting for him, not 
thinking of the future with any apprehen- 
sions; indeed he was not thinking of the 
future at all, but of Christina’s looks and 
words as he had parted from her; of the 
light flickering upon her hair as she sat in 
the circle of fire-light, of the familiar 
vlaces, of old times, and childish mem- 
ories. He did not think that she was 
beautiful, or kind, or charming; she was 
simply Christina, and that was all, but 
she was everything to him. 

It was a trifling incident which first in- 
terrupted his thoughts,—an ordinary 
sight which would have had little effect up- 
on him at another time, perhaps, but which 
now breaking in upon his meditations, 
more or less jarred upon his mood of mind. 
It was simply that, through a gap in the 
trees of Cranford Park, he could see from 
the road, lights twinkling in the windows 
of the house which lay within. 

“ Then they have come back,” he said to 
himself. “ Christina was right; things 
happen even here.” 

And what did it matter to him? He 
would have said nothing, only he was 
dreaming dreams, and those shifting, rest- 
less lights disturbed him, and the moon- 
light would have beén pleasanter without 
them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Bernard was gone, Christina sat 
for a few minutes meditating; then she 
gave a little sigh, and, rousing” herself, she 
too left the kitchen; but her sigh and 
meditations had nothing to do with Ber- 


nard. He had been, and he had gone, and! 


for the moment he had cheered her, but 
his visits could not change the character 
of her life, or even make epochs in it. If 
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row,” her mother was saying. “ He wants 
more money for his school, I suppose ; he 
is always wanting money.” 

“ He does not want it for himself,” said 
Christina, rousing herself a little indig- 
nantly. 

“} suppose we all want money when we 
can get it,” said her grandfather : and then 
silence fell upon them again. 

Afterwards, when Christina went up the 
narrow stairs to her little room on the up- 


her mother had been a little less sad, if | per story, though she was fond of it in a 
her grandfather had been a little less; way from habit and old association, she 
bitter, it might have been different; then | still looked with a sort of impatience at 
she might have spoken to them of her fu-| the familiar surroundings — the engraving 
ture, and of Bernard’s hopes; but to speak | of the Good Shepherd over the mantel- 
now would only be to raise a storm of :piece in the frame which Bernard had 
anger and incredulity. Perhaps after. all|carved, the old panelled chest of drawers, 


they were right, and she was wrong; per- 
haps it might be true that happiness was 
a wandering, deceptive light; that it 
would always dance before her eyes, and 
never take aform. So she went down to 
the evening meal with still a little cloud 
hanging over her brow. 

Old Mr. North never forgot that, as peo- 
ple say, “he had seen better days.” He 


might be poverty-stricken, aged, and for- 
saken, but in his own eyes, at least, he was 
still Geoffrey North, the great man of the 
parish, the Squire to whom the Park be- 


longed. He had had misfortunes, but he 
refused to recognize the fact. “Family 
reasons made it desirable for me to give up 
my establishment and come to live here,” 
he was accustomed to say with an assump- 
tion of dignity which had something pa- 
thetic in it; “and this quiet life suits me 
in my old age.’? He seemed able to ig- 
nore the truth, so long as he had only him- 
self to deceive, but dreaded to read it in 
strangers’ eyes; and refusing to see those 
few friends who would have been glad to 
seek his society, he shut himself up with 
his books and his recollections, which 
sometimes must have been sad enough. 
He sat at the head of his table with his 
bottle of untouched pert before him, and 
still talked of country business and foreign 
affairs, and the folly of men, as if his opin- 
ion was of the highest importance; but 
“nothing should tempt him back into ac- 
tive life,” so he said with uncalled-for de- 
termination. 

Christina had smiled at it all sometimes, 
for she was not old enough to be touched 
by the piteousness of the mockery ; but 
to-day she was simply indifferent, and leant 
back in her chair gazing at the reflection 
of her own cloudy face in the polished 
wood. 

“ Mr. Warde is coming to dinner to-mor- 





the japanned dressing-table, the flower-pots 
in the window, and the little work-stand in 
the corner. There was no attempt at or- 
nament, nor any of the little fanciful ar- 
rangements which girls are so fond of, but 
yet Christina was attached to the room,. 
and would not have changed it, as her 
mother had often suggested, for a larger 
and more comfortable one. 

Perhaps it was because she looked on it 
as a sors of refuge; here, at least, she 
could be quiet and alone. Not that soli- 
tude always suited her; it did not suit her 
this evening, and therefore it was that she 
put down her candle on the table, and went 
to the window, pushing back the curtain 
and looking out into the night. 

It was a clear spring night, and she 
could see across the road, white in the 
moonlight, on to the dark line of the trees 
of the Park. She did not look in that di- 
rection, but, leaning out, cast her eyes over 
the moor, and the indistinctly shadowed 
hill, on the side of which stood the grey 
house to which Bernard had taught her to 
look as her future home. Tuere, at least, 
she would find peace and love, and kind 
words. There was no hope or longing 
within her, but still she did look to that as 
the end which she desired. She turned, 
soothed and partly consoled; after all, 
some one there, she knew, was thinking of 
her, and looking forward to that time ; and 
then, as she turned, she caught sight of 
those lights twinkling in the upper win- 
dows of Cranford Manor, which had broken 
in upon Bernard’s meditations. There was 
nothing magical in them ; they were ordi- 
nary lights enough, giving evidence of 
human life within the house. And yet in 
Christina’s eyes these were not ordinary, 
but as interesting and exciting as they 
were unexpected. 

“ They have come back,” she said to her- 
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self, as Bernard had said it to himself, 
with another meaning, and in another mood. 

There was nothing distinct or defined in 
the pleasure with which she looked once 
more at the distant lights before she lay 
down to rest. 

The Park had been long shut up, and it 
was long — very long —since she had seen 
its owners, before the General fell ill, and 
they all went abroad; but nevertheless she 
was glad to know that they had come back. 

“ And Mr. Warde is coming to dinner,” 
—so Mrs. North sighed again the next 
morning, as she sat down with her work at 
the table in the front parlour, which lay on 
the opposite side of the passage from the 
kitchen, and was especially appropriated to 
her; for her father-in-law said he hated to 
have a woman rustling about the room. 

“Tt fidgets me to death,” said the hasty 
old gentleman; and so he had his way, and 
for the most part they left him to himself. 

As to Christina, it did not much matter 
to her whether Mr. Warde came or stayed 
away. The sun had long ago melted the 
hoar-frost from off the grass, and every- 
thing was still and bright; even the heath 
was less desolate-looking in the morning 
sunshine, and for the first time Christina 
noticed the light green veil which spring 
had thrown over the trees of the Park. 

“ Did you see the lights in the windows 
last night?” she said, without noticing her 
mother’s sigh. “The windows were all 
lighted up; they must have come back to 
the Park, I suppose. Did you not see the 
lights?” 

“ Yes, they- have come back; but what 
does it matter?” said Mrs. North, with 
a melancholy indifference which seemed 
strange to Christina. “The old man, the 
father, I mean, is dead at last, and so they 
have come back — Captain Cleasby and his 
sister — some one told me yesterday. Ah! 
Christina, how different it was when that 
was our home! Who would have foretold 
our coming down to this? It seemed all 
so secure and certain then.” 

“T don’t remember it, at least hardly at 
all — not at all clearly — but I remember 
young Mr. Cleasby very well,” said Chris- 
tina. “ He gave me a ride onhis pony one 
day, and grandpapa was so angry when I 
told him about it. I was quite a little girl, 
but I remember it very well.” 

“They call him Captain Cleasby, now, 
though I believe he has left the army,” said 
the mother. “Well, we have nothing to 
do with them, or with the Park; they are 
not even our tenants.” 

It was natural enough, poor woman, that 
she should sigh again as she took up her 
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work. It was true that they had nothing 
to do either with the Park or with the 
Cleasbys, or with anything rich, or pros- 
perous, or happy; but it was also quite 
natural that Christina, who was not faded, 
nor disappointed, nor tired, but, on the 
contrary, full of life and spirit, should not 
feel all this as her mother felt it. 

“T shall go and tell grandpapa,” she 
said; and before her mother could remon- 
strate, she had crossed the passage and 
knocked at the study door. 

“Grandpapa,” she exclaimed, as he put 
down his book, disturbed by her sudden 
entrance, and looked at her over his spec- 
tacles with more surprise than pleasure ; 
“grandpapa, do you know the Cleasbys 
have come back?” 

“ No, I did not know it,” said Mr. North. 
He was not indifferent, like her mother; 
on the contrary, he laid aside his book al- 
together, as if it had no longer any inter- 
est for him, and sank back wearily in his 
chair, almost as if he had received a shock. 

“The old man is dead, grandpapa, and 
his son and daughter have come back. 
We saw the lights in the windows, and we 
think they have come to stay.” 

“ So Cleasby is dead!” said the old man. 
“T wonder why Iam alive!” For a mo- 


-|}ment there was a plaintive surprise ip his 


voice, and then it changed into a tone of 
irritation. “Why do you come to tell me 
about it, Christina? I am an old man; I 
came here to be quiet, and not to be 
troubled about my neighbours. What 
does it signify to me? I remember nothing 
about them.” 

“JI remember quite well,” said Chris- 
tina under her breath; and she smiled to 
herself a little as she said it, and then she 
raised her voice and added, “and it does 
signify, for perhaps they may come to see 


Mr. North laid his hands upon the arms 
of his chair, and slowly rose up to his full 
height before he answered, while Chris- 
tina stood looking at him wondering and 
curious. 

“They will not come here,” said her 
grandfather; and his voice, still powerful 


at times, resounded in the little room. “I 
will have nothing to do with them. They 
will not come here. Is it not enough” — 
he went on, gathering his breath by a 
painful effort, and locking his* hands to- 
gether behind his back, —“ is it not enough 
that they are living in what should still be 
my house, dining at my table, shutting my 
doors upon me; and shall I invite them to 
come and see how I am changed, how 
everything is changed? They have what 
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was once mine; but as to my acquaintance, 
they neither want it, nor shall they have 
it.” 

Then, as if putting a force upon himself, 
he sat down again in his chair, and took 
his book, though he could not see the let- 
ters. “Go, Christina, go; you interrupt 
me,”’ he said, with something of the former 
sharpness in histone: and Christina went. 
It was strange that this return, to her so 
welcome and exciting, should be indifferent 
to her mother, and stranger still that it 
should awaken an amount of emotion in 
her grandfather which she was altogether 
unable to comprehend. To her the future 
was all in all, and no ghosts rose up from 
the past to frighten or perplex her. 

It was of the future that she was dream- 
ing, as she sat at dinner that evening, and 
the little conversation of trivialities, her 
grandfather’s courtesy, her mother’s la- 
ments, and the Rector’s rather stern com- 
mon sense made no impression upon her, 
until she was roused to sudden interest by 
a casual reference to the once more inhab- 
ited Park. 

“ We need some one to take an interest 
in the parish,” Mr. Warde was saying, 
“but what can you expect of a young man 
brought up on the Continent? Still 1 do 
not despair: there may be some good to 
be got out of him.” After ten years of 
hard work asa parish priest, Mr. Warde 
still took a cheerful view of human nature, 
and was not easily discouraged. 

They were a strangely incongruous par- 
ty,— gathered round the same table, yet 

‘mentally how far apart! The old man, 
smothering his pride and bitterness and 
sense of injury under his courteous and 
dignified exterior; the widow, for whom 
life had no longer any hopes or fears, or 
pressing anxieties — nothing but the re- 
collection of a youth ending in disappoint- 
ment; the Rector, in the prime of life and 
strength, putting his whole mind to grasp 
the present and grapple with the difficul- 
ties of the moment; and, lastly, the young 
girl, standing, as it were, upon the thresh- 
old of the world, and stretching out eager 
hands towards the coming years. 

She looked up now, roused by the Rec- 
tor’s words, and saw with a return of her 
former wonder, that her grandfather’s fore- 
head contracted involuntarily for a mo- 
ment, and that he made an effort to listen 
patiently. But Mr. Warde was not an ob- 
servant man, and he did not notice it. 

“I suppose I need not hesitate to ask 
them for money,” he said; “aman who 
can afford to keep up that place ought to 
be ready to do something for the — 
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I think I have a right to expect it, andI 
need it much. I am not begging now, 
though, and I know, sir, you have done all 
you can.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Mr. North, shortly. 
The Rector was a simple, kindly, straight- 
forward man, but he was not sensitive, nor 
keenly alive to other people’s sensibilities. 
Mr. North was poor, and he had done all 
he could, and all Mr. Warde expected of 
him. Why should he hesitate to say so? 
and why should it not be spoken of open- 
ly? But the acknowledgment was bitter 
to the old man. He could do nothing 
more, and he knew it well enough: but why 
should he be told so plainly that it was to 
young Cleasby and not to him that the 
Rector looked for support? What right 
had he to speak to him at all upon such a 
subject? So Mr. North thought; but the 
thought did not make him less courteous 
and hospitable in his manner, for Mr.. 
Warde was his guest, and was to be treated 
with all deference. Nevertheless it ran-- 
kled; and there was another reason which 
put a restraint upon ‘their friendly inter- 
course, and deprived it of the cordiality 
which would have been most congenial to 
the Rector. The White House belonged! 
to Mr. Warde, and had originally been in-- 
tended for a parsonage, but Mr. Warde: 
was unmarried, and lived in-tiny apart- 
ments over the baker’s, so he had let the- 
house to the Norths, partly because he was. 
glad to get rid of it with its long passages 
and big fireplaces, which were not adapted 
for bachelor comfort, and partly because it: 
was a time when Mr. North was in trouble,. 
and glad to find a house for which he was 
not required to pay down money at once;: 
so they stood in relation of tenant and. 
landlord, a relation which was galling to: 
Mr. North’s feelings, and which threw a 
deeper shade of formality over his manner: 
to the clergyman, though, in his way, he 
both liked and respected him. 

“Are you going to call at the Park?” 
asked Mr. Warde, in his direct matter-of- 
fact way, with no suspicion of the conflict 
which he was raising up in his host’s mind 
between his offended dignity and his cour- 
tesy. 

nd then both the women looked and 
waited for the answer; but while Chris- 
tina’s eyes were opened wide and fixed 
upon her grandfather, Mrs. North’s were: 
cast down and fixed upon the table- 
cloth. 

“ Why should I call?” said Mr. North.. 
“No, Ido notintend calling. Quiet, abso-- 
lute quiet, is what suits me best in my old. 
age; and I am not prepared to make new 

a 
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acquaintances. I am not good company 
for the rising generation.” 

Mr. Warde was still a young man in Mr. 
North’s eyes, though he was thirty-five, or 
perhaps a little older; and though he knew 
that his host spoke with contempt of the 
rising generation when he said that he was 
not good company for them, he never 
thought of taking exception at anything 
Mr. North might say; indeed, he was a 
man that it was difficult for any one to 
offend. 

“ T cannot help thinking it would be bet- 
ter for you if you saw more of your neigh- 
bours,” he said, as usual giving free ex- 
pression to his thoughts; and although 
perhaps his advice was uncalled for in ad- 
dressing a man so much his senior, it was 
not given with any arrogance or priestly 
superiority, but rather as the frank opinion 
of one unused to keep his sentiments to 
himself; nevertheless Mr. North, as might 
have been expected, was not pleased with 
the interference. 

“Of that I must be the best judge,” he 
said: and then he looked at his daughter- 
in-law in away to intimate that it was 
time for her to leave the room. 

For the time the subject was laid aside ; 
but when the long sitting over the wine 
was ended, and the clergyman came into 
the front parlour, where Christina and 
her mother were sitting at work, it came 
into their talk, for Mr. North had gone into 
his study for a book. 

“ Why do you not persuade him to exert 
himself?” asked the Rector. “It would 
be better for him and for you all. He 
should not shut himself up as he does.” 

“Tt suits him,” said Christina; and 
though she sighed at the incomprehen- 
sibleness of such a taste, she added, “I 
suppose he has a right to do as he 
et for Christina allowed no one 

ut herself to blame her grandfather. 

“Certainly not; we have all our duties 
to ourselves and to each other,” said the 
clergyman: and this time there was some- 
thing a little clerical in his tone which 
made Christina feel rebellious, and prompt- 
ed her to answer, that “as to everyone 
having duties, it might be so, but she had 
never found hers out.” 

“Then you have never tried,” said Mr. 
Warde: and soon after he went away to 
his night school. 

And although Christina did not care for 
his opinion, she knew that he spoke sin- 
cerely. “He does not approve of me,” 
she said to herself; “and though it does 
y matter, I dare say he is right, after 
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CHAPTER Itt. 


For some days it seemed as if Mrs. 
North was quite right when she said that 
the Cleasbys’ return could make no differ- 
ence to them: the days passed as_ they 
had passed before, and the only witnesses 
to their existence were the lights which 
shone from their windows through the 
Park trees. Christina could not have told 
why every night she looked out at them 
before going to bed, and every night they 
seemed a little farther off; sometimes she 
thought she would cease to see them at 
all, and yet she looked, and wondered, and 
waited. 

One day the gates were opened, and 
some one drove past in a dogcart, but she 
did not see who it was, and she even be- 

an to th'nk that she did not care to know. 

he heath was only divided from the trees 
of the Park by the winding stony road; 
but it was a barrier which could not be 
passed by her—so Christina thought; 
and after all it did not so much matter. 

One afternoon she was sitting with her 
grandfather in the study, writing from his 
dictation a criticism upon a book he had 
been reading. “It is well to note down 
one’s thoughts,” he had said in his didactic 
way, and Christina had taken out pen and 
paper with a mental wonder that he should 
care to preserve what no one would ever 
care to know. Indeed, she wondered how 
he should find it worth while to think 
about such things at all; but of course 
this she did not say. 

It was growing dusk, and the one can- 
dle gave but a feeble light; so she was 
kneeling by the table to catch the firelight 
upon her page; but the old man was long 
in collecting his thoughts, and it was only 
at intervals that he spoke, and Christina’s 
eyes had wandered out into the darkness 
outside the window, and her thoughts 
were weaving themselves into a vague 
dream. Then suddenly, when all seemed 
most peaceful and ordinary; when the 
doors had, as it were, been shut upon the 
outer world; when even Bernard was not 
to be expected; when her mother was, as 
usual, working in the little parlour at the 
other side of the passage, and Janet was 
in the kitchen, and she and her grand- 
father were alone, he with pain and effort 
shaping his thoughts into words, she let- 
ting hers wander into a dreamland which 
had nothing definite about it,—at this 
moment, of all others, when the world 
seemed farthest off, the calm was broken 
by a citizen of that world. 

He came as if his visit were the most 
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commonplace thing in life, asked Janet if 
her master were in, with easy indifference, 
and followed her so closely along the pas- 
sage that she had no opportunity to give 
warning of his advent, but had barely time 
to open the door and announce “ Captain 
Cleasby,”’ before he stood within the 
room. 

He did not feel embarrassed, nor as if 
his visit had anything of special import in 
it; he did not feel that he was dining at 
Mr. North’s table every night, but, on the 
contrary, looked on that table as most pe- 
culiarly his own; and he had come to see 
Mr. North as a near neighbour, and an old 
acquaintance of his father’s without any 
thought of the circumstances which might 
make his visit a painful one; but yet he 
did not advance for a moment, not because 
he felt doubtful or shy, but because in the 
uncertain light he could not see clearly in 
whose presence he stood. 

There was a pause, and Christina rose 
up hastily from her knees, suddenly 
awakened from her dreams and flushed at 
the unexpectedness of the entrance, and 
drew back a littie and looked curiously at 
the stranger. Then Mr. North made an 
effort to rise, and yet he did not, and he 
knew that the young man had seen the 
effort when he came forward and held out 
his hand. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” he said, 
as he advanced into the light, and shook 
hands with Mr. North, and then for the 
first time saw Christina and bowed to her. 
“T hope Iam not interrupting anything ; 
I must apologize for calling so late, but I 
have been out all day. I hope I am not 
interrupting you?” 

Christina was sitting quite in the 
shadow. Even the outline of her figure 
was undefined ; but a little soft low laugh 
came out of the darkness as Captain 
Cleasby ended his apology, and a voice 
which seemed as if speaking to itself, “I 
think we can forgive the interruption.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Mr. 
North, and his tone was very stately ; “my 
time is quite at your service.” 

Perhaps the magnificence of the speech 
was thrown away upon Captain Cleasby, 
who was not thinking of Geoffrey North 
as the man to whom the Park had be- 
longed, but rather of his father’s friend, 
who, poor old fellow, was sadly aged and 
altered. He had too much tact to betray 
this, or show any sense of the change. He 
drew forward a chair and sat down before 
the fire, and began to talk witha lazy ease 
which was new to Christina. 

“T cannot expect you to remember me, 





sir,” he said; “I was quite a boy: but I 
remember you well, aul everything about 
the place. We have been moving about 
ever since.” 

“ You have been on the Continent, I un- 
derstand,” said Mr. North, stiffly. 

“Yes, at one place or another. We are 
a migratory people, but at last we have 
come home.” 

He did not say it as if he were glad to 
be once more at the Park; and though he 
called it “home,” there was ever so slight 
a touch of contempt in his voice. 

It seemed as if Mr. North gathered up 
his breath to speak, and yet the remark he 
made was a difficult one for a stranger to 
answer. 

“Twas surprised and grieved to hear 
of Cleasby’s death,” he said. 

It was only a month since it had hap- 
pened, and all the agitations and incidents 
of the time were fresh in the young man’s 
memory. After all, lone habit and daily 
intercourse had created an affection which, 
though it had nothing in it of elevated 
sentiment or respect, had yet been that of 
a son for a father; and Mr. North’s obser- 
vation brought a shadow and a change 
over his face. 

“Thank you,” he said briefly. Then 
there was a silence, and again it was ap- 
parent to Christina that her grandfather 
made an effort to break it. ; 

“ Are you going to become a resident at 
the Park? ” he said. 

“T hardly know myself —we are very 
uncertain; but I dare say we shall be here 
for some time tocome. It is only myself 
and my sister.” 

“ You prefer the Continent ?” 

“Well, we know very littie of English 
life as yet; of course itis rather strange 
to us at first, but I dare say we shall set- 
tle down in time.”’ 


He thought for a moment whether he 
should add anything more cordial, as 
would have seemed natural in —- to 


his nearest neighbour and to his father’s 
old friend; whether he should say any- 
thing of future intercourse, or ask whether 
he had any belonging who would care for 
his fishing or shooting; but the chilling 
dignity of Mr. North’s manner had re- 
pelled him, and soon after he took his 
leave. Christina had been in the back- 
ground and dim shadow in the dusky twi- 
light, and he had hardly noticed her, but 
he had been in the circle of firelight, and 
she had seen him clearly. Was it an 
omen of the future ? 

Well, after all he had crossed the’ road; 
the barrier which she thought impassable 
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had been passed, but all the same she was 
further off than ever, and she felt it. There 
was no bond of union, his life had been so 
different from theirs, and what could they 
say tohim? It was not so strange that 
Mr. North should find a difficulty in open- 
ing and sustaining a conversation, and 
Christina no longer wondered at his em- 
barrassmént, nor at his decision that 
the Cleasbys should not come to his house. 
It was quite true that they had nothing to 
do with them, that they had nothing in 
common with prosperity, riches, and peo- 
ple of the world; their way of thinking, 
their way of talk, their very manner was 
different: and Christina sighed a little as 
she leant back in her chair. 

Her grandfather had forgotten his book, 
and he too leant back in his chair, lost in 
thought. 

“Oh, Christina!” said her mother, 
“what are you doing there? And did 
Captain Cleasby find you like this, with 
only one candle, and the room all in dis- 
order, and you in that old blue gown? 
Oh, dear! why did he come, and no one 
expecting him?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Chris- 
tina; “but as to the room and my gown, 
I don’t suppose that he even saw them :” 
and she laughed a little at the idea. It 
had never occurred to her to consider 
what Captain Cleasby would have thought 
of them or their surroundings, and per- 
haps she was too proud to have given a 
thought to her gown; for she, like her 
grandfather, was proud in her way. 

“ You may laugh, Christina; I dare say 
it is very amusing to you,” said the moth- 
er, in the aggrieved tone which had become 
habitual to her, “but I don’t see anything 
tv laugh at for my part. You cannot re- 
member, of course, and so you don’t feel 
the difference; but when I think what it 
used to be, and how changed it all is 
now 

“Oh, dear me!” said Christina, with a 
kind of sad impatience: and she got up 
from her chair and went to the window, 
and stood looking out at the mist in which 
the heath was shrouded, through which 
not even the lights from the house on the 
hill could be seen. 

It was quite true that she did not, as 
her mother said, “feel the difference; ” 
she had been used to isolation and povert 
nearly all her life, and she had no recol- 
lection of brighter days; but yet the lone- 
ly dreariness of the life they were leading 
was far more oppressive to her than to 
Mrs. North, who at least had nothing more 
to expect. 
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She leant up against the window’ and 
drew a long breath as if she could rid her- 
self in that physical way of the depression 
which was creeping over her, and turned 
her back upon her grandfather who still 
sat meditating in his chair, and upon her 
mother, who had taken up her work and 
was bending over it. 

But, after all, Christina was young and 
strong and full of life; and though at times 
she might review her fate and let despond- 
ency conquer her, very often she forgot it 
altogether in the spring and sunshine, and 
the natural freshness of youth. Every 
day the west wind blew more softly, every 
day the tints grew deeper over the Park 
trees, and April rains had watered the 
brown heath and made the scanty herbage 
green, and the birds began to sing and the 
gummy chestnut buds to glisten, and the 
winter was over; and though Christina 
might be lonely, and at times sad and re- 
bellious, she had not yet shut her heart to 
all the influences of the opening year. Her 
mood softened, and she was gracious to 
Bernard, and promised to go and see his 
mother. 

It was no penance to her; there was 
perhaps no one for whom she had so great 
a respect as her aunt, but she did not go 
often to see her. She hardly knew her- 
self why she did not seek her more. It 
was not that she was afraid, for she was 
afraid of no one, and it was not for want 
of time or opportunity; perhaps it was 
because she knew Mrs. Oswestry did not 
always approve of her. She was not a 
woman who expressed an unfavourable 
opinion readily, neither was she critical ; 
but she was essentially just, impartial, and 
firm ; and for some reason or other, she 
did not, as people say, get on with Chris- 
tina, who, to be sure, was destitute of 
many valuable qualities. The expression 
of Mrs. Oswestry’s face was kindly and 
strong and serene; a face that could not 
deceive, and could at times soften into 
tenderness, but withal giving evidence of 
a calm, well-regulated mind and a ruling 
spirit. This was perhaps the reason that 
Christina set out to see her with no vivid 
anticipation of pleasure, but rather with 
~ sense that she was discharging a 

uty. 

Yet she felt courageous also, and the 
morning air had given her a spirit of en- 
terprise, and she had said to Bernard the 
evening before, “I shall tell Aunt Marga- 
ret that some day I am coming to live at 
the Homestead;” and she thought that 
she would do it, and pictured to herself 
the surprise which she was going to 
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awaken as she walked across the heath to 
her aunt’s house. 

“Am I come too early, Aunt Marga- 
ret?” she said, as she pushed open the 
door and found Mrs. Oswestry giving out 
the linen from the cupboard in the pas- 


sage. 

am brooded over the house; peace 
was within, and peace without,—in the 
sunny garden outside, and in the pretty 
drawing-room. There was an atmosphere 
of quiet about the roses, and the bees, 
and the poultry in the yard. It was shel- 
tered from the winds by the hill which 
rose behind it, and all was tranquil with- 
in; the first crocuses bloomed under the 
garden wall, or the last roses shed their 
leaves upon the gravel-walks. 

Mrs. Oswestry was standing, a tall fig- 
ure in her long black dress, among the 
piles of white linen, with the sweet spring 
air blowing in upon her from an open 
window, and she turned her full, steady 
eyes upon Christina as she came in, and 
held out her hands and kissed her with a 
smile of welcome. 

“You are welcome, my dear,” she said, 
with a touch’of her father’s ceremony: 
and then she led the way into the little 
drawing-room, with its pretty bay win- 
dow full of flowers, the scent of them 
stirred by every soft gust through the 
window: and she sat down in her own 
chair and took up her work, and Christina 
sat down also, but did not very well know 
what to say. 

“ Had you anything particular to say to 
me?” said Mrs. Oswestry. She looked 
at Christina, who was twisting her hat 
about in her hands, though it was not 
usual with her to be at a loss for words: 
and then Christina felt how impossible it 
was for her to answer such an appeal by 
any confidence. It was an opening, per- 
haps, but an opening of which it was quite 
impossible to take advantage. It would 
be much better to introduce the subject 
casually ; so she put it away for the pres- 
ent. 

“No, no, Aunt Margaret,” she said, 
“only I thought that I would come. Ber- 
nard said I could come.” 

“You do not come so very often, but 
you are always welcome,” said Mrs. Os- 
westry : and she smiled, for she was not a 
woman to reproach anyone for neglecting 
her. “It is not very lively here, and there 
is nothing to amuse you.” 

“T don’t think of amusement,” said 
Christina; “you would not imagine I 
wanted it,if you knew me better. I al- 
ways like this house, it is so bright. I 
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think you get all the sunshine up here, 
Aunt Marguret.” 

“Do we?’’ said Mrs. Oswestry; “ yes, 
I think that you are right as to the sun-" 
shine, but I hope that we do not quite mo- 
nopolize it.’ 

Christina did not answer, but she leant 
her chin upon her hand, and looked out 
through the framework of creepers which 
clustered round the window. 

“ Christina,” said her aunt, after a little 
pause, “I sometimes think that you do not 
make the most of what comes to you.” 

Christina coloured a little, and turned 
her eyes upon Mrs. Oswestry, and upon 
the instant took up arms. 

“TI don’t know what you mean, Aunt 
Margaret. I suppose we are not like 
other —_ exactly; but I don’t see how 
I can make the most of what I have not 
got. You can see for yourself that we 
are not spoilt by pleasures, and except 
that, I don’t see how you can know about 
it; only I suppose Bernard ——” 

“Bernard has nothing to do with what 
[ am saying,” said her aunt, interrupting 
her. “I speak from my own observation, 
and for your good, Christina.” 

“I speak to Bernard sometimes, I know,” 
said Christina quickly, not noticing the 
interruption, “and tell him things, because 
I have no one else to speak to; but if he 
makes other people blame me ——” : 

“Oh, Christina, my dear child,” said 
her aunt; “oh, Christina, why do you pre- 
tend to think it is Bernard? You know 
well enough he never blames you.” 

Christina hung her head and coloured 
again, and a sudden smile flitted across 
her face. She knew it, of course, quite 
well; but no one, not even Bernard him- 
self, had ever put it to her so plainly be- 
fore. Then she lifted up her Read. and, 
moved by a yearning and an impulse to 
seek for sympathy, was about to make her 
confession and give her confidence, had 
not Mrs. Oswestry gone on without giving 
her time to answer. 

“I am not speaking as Bernard’s deputy, 
and I will not say that his thoughts always 
agree with mine, though I believe that he 
hides nothing from me,” said his mother: 
and she spoke with the proud confidence 
of a woman who has yet to learn that she 
does not hold the first place in her son’s 
heart. Mrs. Oswestry was a just and im- 
partial woman, but yet the first knowl- 
edge would have been bitter to her, and 
Christina could not tell her that it was so. 
She looked round again at the room, at 
the muslin curtains blowing in the wind, 
at the creepers outside, and the glass of 
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spring flowers on the rosewood work-table, 

and all the trivialities which make a house 

a home, and she sighed again as she 
* thought of the contrast. 

“It is all very different with us,” she 
said. 

Yet Mrs. Oswestry’s drawing-room was 
not luxurious, nor even very orderly. 
There was a drugget on the floor, and the 
mirror over the mantlepiece was small, 
and the chintz had seen better days, and 
Bernard’s compasses and rules and draw- 
ing materials were littered about on one 
of the tables; but yet it had the unmis- 
takeable air of a room to which nes 
come for rest and cheerfulness and domes- 
tic peace; and this was a look quite un- 
known to the rooms at the White House. 

Christina went over to the table where 
Bernard’s drawings were strewn about, 
and began to tnrn them over; not because 
she cared much about them, but because 
she was a little ashamed of her last speech, 
to which her aunt had made no response, 
and she was glad to change the subject. 

“What is Bernard doing? where is he 
gone?” she asked: and the elder woman, 
who could not, of course, read her thoughts, 
imagined that there was embarrassment 
in her voice. But she was wrong, for 
Christina could speak quite openly of her 
cousin ; and if she spoke less frankly than 

. usual, it was not upon his account, but 
because she was dissatisfied with her visit 
and vexed with herself. 

“Bernard is gone to Overton; he is 
drawing some plans for the new church, 
but if you can stay, he will be back by 
tea-time, and then he can walk home with 
you,” said her aunt. 

She did not approve of Christina; she 
did not altogether like her; but if her boy 
had set his heart upon it, she would not 
stand in his way; and if it were to be, it 
had better be done openly, and with 
everyone’s knowledge. 

And then Christina’s heart smote her, 
partly for her own reticence, partly for 
the confidence shown in her. Would it 
be so, she wondered, if her aunt knew of 
what had been between them? - She al- 
most wished that it had never been, but 
his words could not be forgotten: she had 
told him she might change, but she knew 
that he at least was pledged forever. 

“No, I cannot wait for Bernard,” she 
said; “I must go home, but thank you 
all the same, Aunt Margaret:” and she 
went over and kissed her aunt with sudden 
compunction. 

After that they went out together, and 
fed the poultry, and looked at the hives, 
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and nailed up some straggling creepers; 
and gradually, standing in that peaceful 
atmosphere, looking up into the serenity 
of Mrs. Oswestry’s face, Christina felt 
the spirit of the place creeping over her, 
charming away her longings, and filling 
her with the contentment of rest. After 
all, what could she desire more? One 
day this would be her home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALTHOUGH it was so early in the year, 
the sun was still in the south when Chris- 
tina turned homewards, with that feeling 
of calm contentment and rest, the pre- 
dominant one within her; and the Home- 
stead she was leaving behind her still 
stood forth in -her mind as the end to be 
desired. 

A sort of vague satisfaction filled her 
as she made her way back across the 
heath more slowly than she had come, no 
longer quickened by the sense of enter- 
prise and exhilaration with which she had 
set out. She was not now thinking of 
the future as coniprehending anything 
new or unaccustomed, and she started a 
little when she came to she entrance of 
the wood, and, suddenly lifting her eyes, 
saw Captain Cleasby coming towards her, 
ready to open the gate. 

She was not exactly shy, for it was not 
usual with her, and in point of fact, there 
was nothing to cause her embarrassment, 
only she was curious to know if he would 
recognize her again, it had been so dark 
when he called, and she had been so much 
in the background. 

It was a very lonely spot, a little wood 
in a hollow between two ridges of moor- 
land, where hyacinths and anemones mixed 
themselves with the tangled undergrowth. 

Christina stood still, doubtful one mo- 
ment, and then Captain Cleasby lifted his 
hat and put his hand on the gate. He 
was coming through the wood with his 
dogs at his heels, and as Christina stepped 
forward one of them snarled and showed 
his teeth. His master struck him with his 
cane and made his apologies, and then he 
recognized Christina and claimed her ac- 
quaintance. 

“Tt was so dark the other evening, I 
did not suppose that you would know me 
again,” she said. 

“TI am not thinking of the other day,” 
he answered, smiling; “but I think I 
should have known you again, although 
you were-such a little girl when I saw you 
last!” and such a pretty little girl, he 
thought to himself, — but he did not say 
it. 
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“Yes, I remember,” said Christina, and 
she too smiled as he turned back to walk 
with her. 

“IT wonder that you can remember,” he 
said; “it is such years and years ago— 
ten or eleven years. I should think I must 
have been about sixteen.” 

“Yes, you gave me a ride on your 
pony,” said Christina; “I remember it 
quite well, but then I have not had many 
things to remember in my life.” 

Captain Cleasby smiled again somewhat 
compassionately, thinking of the dreary 
house and the dusky room, and the old 
man sitting there in his solitude, but he 
made no direct answer. 

“TI hardly know whether my visit was 
welcome to your grandfather,” he said; 
“it is so long since he saw me, and I 
ought to have remembered there were 
painful associations. I was sorry to find 
him so much aged. But I hope my living 
at the Park does not make him look upon 
me as a natural enemy.” 

Christina paused for a moment. Cap- 
tain Cleasby was a stranger, though she 
had said she remembered him, and she 
hesitated as to what she should say or 
leave unsaid; but somehow she felt a per- 
suasion that he would not take advantage 
of any admission that she might make. 

“ Grandpapa is very much changed,” she 
said, “and he does not like to see strangers, 
or even his old ftiends; and I dare say he 
does not like to be reminded of old times,” 
said Christina, candidly. 

As for Captain Cleasby, her straightfor- 
ward answer took him by surprise, certain- 
ly ; but he was only a little interested by 
a candour to which he was unaccustomed. 

“J understand,” he said, “and I remind 
him of old times. But I hope you have 
not all the same feeling. Do you too look 
upon me as a natural enemy?” . 

“Oh no,” said Christina, turning her 
frank eyes upon him; “no,— why should 
I? It matters nothing to me.” 

“Then we part in peace,” said Captain 
Cleasby, for they had come to the gate of 
the White House, and Christina’s mother 
was standing in the window looking out. 

Then he turned back along the way he 
had come w:th her, whistling to his dogs. 

«Who was with you, Christina?” said 
Mrs. North, anxiously, as she came lightly 
up the garden be and, opening the par- 
lour door, stood before her, making a spot 


of light, as it were, in the dingy atmo- 
sphere, with her cheeks a little flushed by 
her walk, her eyes shining, and a smile 
still hovering round her mouth. ; 
“Tt was Captain Cleasby ; he met me in 
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the Hollow,” said Christina. She was not 
exactly elated, but she felt as if a break 
had been discovered in the hills which 
bounded her horizon, and a new vista 
opened to her view. 

“Your grandfather does not wish to see 
him here,” said Mrs. North, who generally 
sheltered herself under his name when she 
thought she was about to thwart Chris- 
tina; “we have nothing to do with him; 
he is quite different from us; it is not asit 
used to be!” ee 

“TI suppose he is different, but people 
can be friends all the same,” said Chris- 
tina; “he does not want to avoid us. And 
as to being different, we are just what 
we were always; we are just as much 
worth knowing as when we lived at the 
Park. I am sure I wish we never had 
lived there,” she added, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders. 

“You don’t know what you say,” said 
the mother, “and it is hardhearted of you 
to talk in that way; but you .can under- 
stand that Captain Cleasby is not wanted 
here; and I think if I were you I would 
not say anything to your grandfather; he 
does not like to hear of the Cleasbys.” 

“T know,” said Christina: and she went 
away after that, and did not say anything 
about Captain Cleasby’s hope that they 
did not all look upon him as a natural ene- 
my ; but she remembered it, nevertheless, 
tT? the more, that she did not speak 
of it. 

It was just at this time that Mrs. Oswes- 
try was called away to nurse a cousin who 
was sick and lonely, and Bernard came to 
stay at. the White House, for a “little 
company,” as his aunt said; for the Home- 
stead was shut up, and only a man anda 
maid left to take care of it. It was a 
change which some people would have 
looked upon as anything but cheerful, from 
the sunny hillside, ’ 


‘‘That woodbined cottage, girt with orchard 
trees, 

Last left and carliest found of birds and 
bees,”’ 


to the White House on the heath; but 
Bernard bad his reasons, and came readily 
enough. 

“T wonder you come,” Christina had 
said. 

“Do you?” he answered: and then 
something in his manner had made her 
stop, and recalled her to herself; she col- 
oured a little, though she turned away 
quickly and pretended not to see it. 

After all it did make a wonderful differ- 
ence in her life. He was working hard, 
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and he was not much at home, but still his 
presence brought light and warmth and 
colour into her life. In the early morn- 
ings, coming in to breakfast fresh from 
bathing in the river, his fair hair still 
hanging damp about his face, rushing up 
the stairs, clattering along the passages, 
striding across the heath, whistling to 
himself as he drew his plans; even when 
he sat over his book in the evening his 
sunshiny presence made itself felt, and 
Christina sometimes found herself break- 
ing into sudden unaccustomed laughter, 
from the very contagion of his boyish 
lightheartedness. 

These were happy days, when in spirit 
they could still go back to their childhood 
and almost realize its dreams. They were 
days for Bernard without one cloud or 
presentiment of evil; and as for Christina, 
she was happy in the present, and took no 
thought for the future. 

Captain Cleasby was away, and his sis- 
ter was in deep mourning, and had not 
been seen except in church, so there were 
no interruptions or agitations from with- 
out. 

If life could always go on as smoothly 
and easily and thoughtlessly, it would not 
be hard to look for nothing else. And the 
hedges were white with hawthorn blos- 
soms, and the cuckoos were calling among 
the Park trees, and spring was blossoming 
into summer; and was it wonderfu 
thag Christina too should leave the winter 
befiind her, and forget that it had ever 
been? It was a time of almost childish 
happiness whilst it lasted; and though it 
was shortly to depart, how could she know 
that it would not come back? Bernard 
was going away, certainly, but it was not 
for always. She should miss him, but she 
could look forward to his return, and he 
would not take all her sunshine with him. 
He was going to the north, on some busi- 
ness connected with his profession: it 
would help him on, he would see more of 
the world, and would have something to 
tell when he came back. 

“ All the same I wish you were not go- 
ing!” she said, as she walked across the 
heath with him on the afternoon before his 
departure. 

e had some orders to give at the 
Homestead on his way into Overton; he 
was to leave next morning. and he had 
asked her to go with him. ‘The garden re- 
quired to be looked to, and she could take 
back some roses for her mother, so he had 
‘said, and as they turned their backs upon 
the White House and the stony road, he 
thought to himself that he was bringing 
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her to the house where she would one day 
be brought as his bride. 

Christina too thought of it as she sat 
under the elm, tying up the roses which he 
threw into her lap. e soft wind rustled 
the leaves above A head, the doves were 
cooing in their cage, the butterflies were 
flitting about among the flowers, the shad- 
ows were quivering upon the lawn, the 
whole air was musical with the hum of in- 
sects, and sweet with the fragrance of 
summer. She thought no longer that she 
should change, and she told him so, bring- 
ing the quick blood to his cheek with a 
sudden flush, making him start and turn 
his eyes upon her with a look which she 
remembered afterwards, when the scene 
came again before her eyes, distinct in all 
its features — of the sheltered garden, and 
the roses, and the flickering sunlight, and 
Bernard standing before her with that ra- 
diance in his face which she was never 
again to see but in retrospect. 

“You will not forget, Christina,” he 
said; and there was a happy confidence in 
his voice, a belief in her which nothing 
could diminish or destroy. 

“No,” said Christina; “no, Bernard, I 
think not. WhyshouldIchange? There 
is no place to me like this. wish you 
were not going away. Dear Bernard, how 
happy we have been!” 

She sighed a little, but not as she had so 
often sighed, from weariness, or longing, 
or discontent, but simply from a regret 
which comes to us when we are happiest, 
a regret born of the joy which, like all 
other earthly joys, must sooner or later 
fade before our eyes. 

The world too seemed very beautiful to 
Bernard, but he did not put his thoughts 
into words; they were happy, and was it 
not enough ? 

So they sat together under the trees, 
and wandered about among the roses for 
an hour or more of the golden afternoon, 
and then parted: he striding along the 
lanes to Overton at the rapid pace which 
belonged to his long limbs, and she mak- 
ing her way back across the heath towards 
her own home. 

If she had ever been true to Bernard, 
she was true to him now: she had no 
thought, as she had said, of change, or of 
anything else to be desired than life with 
him in his home, where storms and tem- 
pests could not penetrate ; where all was 
peace, and rest, and love; where they 
should always be as happy as they had 
been to-day; where she should be safe 
from the world and from herself. 

The calmness of the afternoon had 
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stilled her, and she lingered with that in- 
difference to the lapse of time which be- 
longs to happiness. Slowly she made her 
way amongst the yellow gorse, although 
the sun was sinking behind the hill, and 
the sunset lights were glowing in the west. 
Slowly she came along the narrow path, 
but immediately in the direction of the 
path she caught sight of a figure lying in 
the heather; and though she was thinking 
of other things, and the figure was still 
a long way off, she knew quite well that 
it could be no one else than Captain 
Cleasby. 

He was lying with his elbow resting on 
the ground, and his chin propped up on 
his hand; his little terrier lay at his side, 
and he had a book spread open on the 
heather before him. He was quite close 
to the path, so that Christina’s dress would 
have almost touched him as she passed; 
but it was not till she was quite close that 
he was conscious of her, and sprang up 
hastily from his lair. 

“A thousand pardons,” he said; “I 
thought no one ever came here. Are you 
on your way home? Ah, what lovely 
roses |” 

“They come from my aunt’s garden,” 
said Christina; “they don’t grow well at 
the White House.” 

“ You have been to see your aunt? how 
virtuous!” said Captain Cleasby. “It is 
a social duty which has no recompense un- 
less she has quarrelled with all her nearer 
relations. I have been doing my duty too, 

ursuing my studies in solitude, aud now 
thaws my reward:” and he-put his book 
into his pocket and took up his cap and 
walked on with Christina, as if it were a 
proceeding to which no one could have 
taken exception. 

He was quite right as far as Christina 
was concerned; her grandfather did not 
like her to speak of him, it was true; it 
reminded him of old times; but, as she had 
said, it could not matter to her, and she 
cared nothing about the past. 

“ How generously your aunt has cut her 
flowers!” said Captain Cleasby, looking at 
the long stalks and clusters of buds and 
fresh green shoots which had fallen a prey 
to Bernard’s ruthless knife. 

“It was not my aunt; my aunt is away,” 
said Christina; “it was Bernard Oswestry, 
my cousin.” 

“Then Bernard Oswestry, your cousin, 
must be prepared to render up his ac- 
count when she comes back,” said Cap- 
tain Cleasby, lightly. 

Bernard Oswestry, and his mother, and 
the White House, were all nothing to Cap- 
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tain Cleasby, who cared neither for Chris- 
tina’s belongings nor for her life and sur- 
roundings. 

But Christina herself was a different 
matter, and in a sort of a way he meant it 
when he said that he had had his reward. 
He said it carelessly, and in truth Chris- 
tina paid little heed to his words; only as 
he talked to her she forgot for the moment 
the garden and the Homestead, and the 
peacefulness which she had left so regret- 
fully. She thought no more of Bernard, 
and the visions which he had put before 
her had faded from her mind. It was not 
that consciously she compared him with 
Captain Cleasby and found him wanting. 
Captain Cleasby had not his beauty, nor 
his frankness, nor his sunny smile. In- 
deed, he was not, strictly speaking a hand- 
some man at all; he was almost too slight, 
and there was no glow of health or ardour 
or impulse in his face. But yet there was 
an attraction about him; if there was not 
beauty, there was grace, and a look of dis- 
tinction which harmonized with his manner, 
the manner of a man who has seen the 
world and can afford to be indifferent to it. 
And all this again was very new to Chris- 
tina. 

“You will come and see my sister, I 
hope,” he was saying. “She sees no one 
now, but she will be glad to see you if you 
will come some day. She should come to 
you, only you know that there are objec- 
tions ;” and he remembered his own reeep- 
tiou, and smiled at the reeollection ; for, to 
be sure, that moment, so full of painful 
embarrassment to Mr. North and of inter- 
est to Christina, was nothing to him but a 
trifling incident, and not even a very amus- 
ing one. 

“Some day, perhaps,” said Christina: 
and she hesitated, remembering her moth- 
er’s fears and her grandfather’s injunc- 
tions. 

“ That means you will not come; but 
why not?” said Captain Cleasby. “ Are 
you afraid of us? What are you afraid 
of?” 

“T am not afraid of anything; I am not 
afraid at all,” said Christina: and then she 
paused a moment before she gave her rea- 
sons. “Grandpapa might not like it, and 
it is different now; we have not changed, 
but things have changed, and you are not 
like us. I don’t see myself that it makes 
any difference, but grandpapa thinks it 
does, and he does not like it.” 

“ Does not like what?” 

“He does not like our having anything 
to do with you,” said Christina, distinctly ; 
but she could not help laughing a little as 
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she said it, and her speech had not a very 
deterrent effect upon Captain Cleasby, 
who was not angry, or hurt, or surprised, 
but simply a little amused. 

“Now I call that very unfair. I see how 
it is; you do look upon me as a ratural 
enemy all the time, and then shelter your- 
self behind your grandfather. I call that 
very unfair,” said Captain Cleasby. 

“Tt does not make any difference tome,” 
said Christina; “I told you it didn’t mat- 
ter to me.” 

“Only that you will not come to my 
house,” said Captain Cleasby; and just 
then they passed from the heath and came 
out upon the road, back into everyday 
life, as it were with a carter guiding his 
team of horses past the White House, and 
the woman of the lodge standing at the 
Park gates, and Mr. Warde coming 
towards them with a book under his arm. 

Christina felt with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling that the eyes of the world were 
upon her; and that, for perhaps the first 
time in her life, she was doing something 
which she would rather not have known, 
about which people might talk, while Mr. 
Warde mec » knew, be surprised to 
meet her with Captain Cleasby. 

He, for his part was quite indifferent to 
Christina’s world, so far as he himself was 


concerned; but he was.considerate for her, 
and would not allow her to be blamed or 
wondered at upon his account. 


“Then good night,” he said: and he 
turned into his own gates, merely taking 
off his hat before Mr. Warde came up 
with them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Warpve met Christina with an out- 
stretched hand and his usual cordial 
friendly greeting, and never gave a thought 
to her late companion ; indeed, he was pre- 
occnpied, and thinking of something quite 
different; and though his expression was 
as straightforward and candid as ever, 
there was a shadow of papeaty in it 
which was not customary with him. 

“TI have been with your grandfather,” 
he said; “he seems very much out of 
spirits. If you can spare me a few min- 
utes, I should like to have a little talk 
with you.” 

They were still some way from the house, 
and he turned and began to pace back 
slowly by her side. It was such a sudden 
awakening, so rapid and complete a transi- 
tion from coloured clouds tocommon grey 
sky, that Christina felt her heart sink, and 
had no thought or curiosity about what he 
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might be going to say. Ouly it would be 
pleasant to be free to think, and not at- 
tend to any one’s conversation. 

“Your grandfather is very low,” said 
Mr. Warde again ; “I cannot help thinking 
that he has something on his mind, and it 
has occurred to me that it may possibly be 
something connected with his money mat- 
ters.” 

“Very likely,” said Christina, despond- 
ingly ; “we are always in difficulties.” It 
was not a complaint, but a simple state- 
ment of a fact which she did not at that 
— care to take the trouble to con- 
ceal. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Warde, cheer- 
fully ; “I thought it might possibly be the 
case. It does not matter when people are 
young, unless they have others dependent 
on them,” said the Rector, who was as far 
from pitying Christina as she was from 
making any complaint. “ But when a man 
comes to your grandfather’s time of life, it 
is a different thing; but what I wanted to 
say to you was this. I have no one depend- 
ent on me, except my parishioners, who get 
a great deal more than is good for them, 
as a rule; and as long as I am as I am now, 
Ishould like your grandfather to look upon 
the White House as his. If I married, it 
would be another thing.” 

He made his proposal in a perfectly un- 
concerned matter-of-fact tone; and, to say 
the truth, Christina, who was not sensi- 
tive, but almost as simple and straightfor- 
ward as Mr. Warde himself, was neither 
overwhelmed with surprise nor gratitude, 
but looked on the offer as a natural one 
enough, which, had it rested with her, she 
would not have hesitated to accept. But 
it rested with her grandfather, and not with 
her; and she said so. 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Warde,” she 
said. “Ofcourse it would be a great help 
to us, and a very great advantage. If it 
were me, I should accept and be thankful ; 
but grandpapa is. different. He cannot 
bear to take favours; I suppose he never 
was accustomed to it. I sometimes think 
he would rather starve than ask anyone 
forapenny. J think it would be much 
better to take as freely as one would give; 
but then, you see, it does not concern me, 
and grandpapa is so very different from 
me,” said Cipistina, with a sort of regret- 
ful wonder. 

“ Why are you all to suffer because Mr. 
North is prejudiced? But I think you 
make a mistake,” said the clergyman. “I 
cannot quite fancy myself begging of any- 
one, but this is such a rational thing. I 
don’t want the rent, and Mr. North wants 
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the money. I offerit gladly. Whyshould 
he not accept ?” 

“] don’t know,I am sure,” said Chris- 
tina; “but Ido not believe that he will. 
People are different, you know.” 

“ What I want you to do is to make the 
ego said the Rector; “put it to 

im as 1 have put it to you, and then let 
me know the result. Don’t hurry him: his 
first impulse will be torrefuse, which is the 
reason that I did not go straight to him. 
Good night, Christina,” said Mr. Warde, 
who considered himself privileged by his 
age and long acquaintance to address her 
by her Christian name ; and then he shook 
hands and turned away as they reached the 
White House, making his way back at his 
energetic rapid pace to his little lodgings 
over the baker’s at Overton. 

Christina walked slowly up the garden, 
with a curious sense of incongruity. It was 
not that she was surprised. at Mr. Warde’s 

roposal, or that she was in any way em- 
acme by it; it was simply that all 
those every-day affairs had lost their im- 
portance in her eyes for the time, and she 
seemed all at once to be living two lives; 
and though the one was pressed upon her 
from without, the other, which her imagin- 
ation created, seemed much the more real 
of the two. She went up to her own room, 
and stood for along time at her window, 
watching the light dying out in the west, 
as gradually the level rays which lay across 
the heath faded, and the evening mists rose 
up from the valley. But yet she was not 
consciously thinking of it, nor of anything; 
only she smiled as she looked, and forgot 
that it was past her grandfather’s dinner- 
hour, and that he was impatient of being 
kept waiting. She was not recalled to 
the present by the bell, nor by the clock 
striking in the hall, and it was not until 
she heard Bernard’s voice at her door that 
she turned, suddenly awakened from her 
dreams. 

“Make haste, Christina,” he was say- 
ing; “they are waiting; are you not com- 
ing?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Christina impatiently: 
and she did make haste, but yet she was 
late, and her mother sighed, and her grand- 
father maintained a displeased silence, and 
she would not apologize or feel sorry, but 
took her work in the evening, and would 
not lift her eyes from it even to speak to 
Bernard, who sat at his drawing, wonder- 
ing at the change. 


“ Have you given orders about breakfast,” 


Christina?” said Mrs. North, as she wished 
her good night; “he must be off by five 
o’clock, or half-past at the latest, he says.” 
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“He! who?” said Christina, for she had 
quite forgotten that it was Bernard’s last 
evening; but Bernard had not heard the 
question. 

“ What are you thinking about? I wish 
you would attend when I speak,” said her 
mother; “Iam telling you that Bernard 
must start at five o’clock to-morrow. 

“Oh yes,” said Christina, and, in spite 
of her ill-humour and pre-occupation, a re- 
proachful pang shot through her; “ yes, I 
will tell Janet, but I shall be down myself.” 

“ Yes, do, Christina,” said Bernard, catch- 
ing her words; and Christina could not 
help nodding her assent gaily. If he had 
been sentimental or exacting, it might have 
been different; then she would have been 
forced to take it more gravely, to face the 
question, and would consequently have 
been troubled and vexed; but he was so 
boyish, so happy and light-hearted, so un- 
suspicions and confident, that she ceased 
to ask herself upon what his confidence 
was founded. She was not so very sorry 
now that he was going away ; but yet they 
had been happy, and she would please him 
by being down to see him off. So she 
thought that evening ; and when she came 
down in the freshness and beauty of the 
early summer morning, her thoughts were 
the same, only now the other and alien im- 
pressions of the day before were less strong 
than they had been, and she was more 
drawn towards her cousin when she began 
to realize how much she should lose by his ~ 
departure. All the cares had been light- 
ened by his presence, she could hardly tell 
why or how. He was not full of advice, 
or resources, or expedients; he was not 
even very clever, or talkative, or agree- 
able ; but Christina could give free vent to 
her moods before him, and he never jarred 
upon her, but gave her all the mirth and 
gladness which she ever knew —a glad- 
ness which, like that of childhood, was 
spontaneous and even unreasonable, but 
which had no pain or excitement intermin- 
gled with it. 

Bernard was not even sad, still less de- 
sponding, on this morning of his departure ; 
on the contrary, he was full of hove, enter- 
prise, and a happy confidence in Christina 
which could not be disturbed. He knew 
well enough that he must wait, but for him 
the waiting had nothing that threatened 
the failure of realization; and they were 
both young; and though his mother might 
not approve now, it would be different 
when he was older and prospering in his 
profession ; and for the present he had no 
fears, and was hungry, and quite able to 
attend to his breakfast. 
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The sun was dispersing the mist which 
had hung over the heath, and was shining 
upon the old silver coffee-pot and china 
cups; and the breeze, full of the freshness 
and fragrance of the dawning day, was 
blowing in at the window, and they were 
as carelessly happy as when they had made 
feasts as little boy and girl under the Park 
trees, with acorns for cups and saucers, 
and a dock-leaf for a table-cloth. 

“When we are married,” —said Ber- 
nard. He had been talking of his plans 
and hopes and projects, and came back as 
was natural to the one idea in which they 
centred. 

Christina started, and put down her cup 
hastily, and pushed her chair back from 
the table. 

“Yes, when ; — but that is a long way off, 
Bernard. Why should we think about it 
now? Perhaps it may never be. We can- 
not marry upon nothing at aJl, you know, 
and how could grandpapa give me any- 
thing? how could I ask it? Perhaps it 
would be better if we did not think about 
it.” 

“Not think about it!” said Bernard. 
A sudden flush as of anger or pain came 
over his face, and he put his arms upon the 
table and leant over and stared at her. 
“T have thought about it ever since I can 
remember,” he said, very slowly, with none 
of his usual ardour or impetuosity. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Christina: and she 
could not tell why, but sudden tears rose 
in her eyes. And then there was a silence, 
and in spirit they both went back to days 
of summer and winter and early spring, 
and then to that day when she first knew 
that he had thought about it, when he had 
asked and she had not denied him, and 
now he must ask another question, and 
would not shrink from it. 

“ Christina,” he said, “ you remember, of 
course you remember your promise; but if 
you wish it, I give it you back again. It 
is better tosay it nowif itis to be. Ifyou 
a changed, say so, and be free if you 

i e.” 

“T have not changed,” said Christina ; 
“there is no change that I know of, only 
one learns to think that what is distant 
must be doubtful: ’’ and though the tears 
were still in her eyes, she smiled as she 
looked at him. He was pale now, and his 
mouth was set, and his eyes full of a fierce 
longing, but he was still a boy, and beau- 
tiful in his youth and innocence. 

“Tt is only that it is so far off,” said 
Christina; “I remember, of course, and it 
is the same as it was then; I have not for- 
gotten — I shall not forget you.” 
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“ That is a promise, and J shall not for- 
get,” he said; and he got up rather un- 
steadily from his chair, and laughed in his 
agitation and relief. 

Then Janet came in, and the dog-cart 
was at the door, and his portmanteau was 
being carried out. Christina came and 
stood in the doorway, shading her eyes 
with her hand from the flood of sunshine, 
and Bernard had rushed upstairs to wish 
his grandfather good-bye; she could hear 
him calling to him in the passage above, 
and then he came down the stairs, and she 
held out both her hands to him. 

“ Good-bye, Bernard,” she said, smiling. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and kissed her, 
though Janet was standing close by; but 
then his going away was a great event, and 
three months was a long time, and they 
were cousins. 

The next minute he had slammed the 
gate behind him, and was driving fast 
across the heath. Christina watched him 
until he was out of sight, and then went 
back into the house. It seemed to her 
now that she must be true to him, that 
there was no way of escape even if she had 
wished it, and she was not sure that she 
did wish it. She would be at peace, and 
at rest, and free from ali cares; they might 
be happy even now. She had met Captain 
Cleasby, she had walked and talked with 
him, but what did it amount to? They 
were no longer complete strangers,’ but 
that was all. She had met him frankly 
and simply, and had not asked herself why 
those two meetings stood out distinct and 
full of light against the dark background 
of her life: but in that casual meeting 
with Mr. Warde, in that sudden revulsion 
of feeling which she had had as she left the 
moor and entered upon the public road; 
even in Captain Cleasby’s manner, care- 
lessly courteous as it was, when he turned 
into his own gates, a sort of revelation had 
been made to her. She would no longer 
do anything which all the world might not 
know. Her grandfather might be preju- 
diced, and bitter, and unjust; but if he did 
not choose to see this man —if others 
knew, as they no doubt did know, that 
Captain Cleasby was not welcome at the 
White House, then it was not for her to 
keep up any intercourse with him; and 
then, besides, she began to have a vague 
feeling of danger, of something which might 
cause a conflict in her spirit and a discord 
in her life, if she continued to turn her eyes 
towards the Park. 

She might be wilful and rebellious and 
reckless at times, but a better spirit had 
come to her now. Bernard was so happy 
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and confident, and she was touched, and 
would be true to her words. So she thought 
as she sat over her work that day, and 
missed his resounding step along the pas- 
sage, and his boyish merriment, and his 
winning smile. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HAUD IMMEMOR.— THACKERAY IN 
AMERICA. 

[Tue following American tribute to the mem- 
ory of Thackeray was written long ago— its 
date being May, 1864, the darkest hour of the 
Civil War. The sad associations of those days 
of sorrow and other circumstunces prevented it 
from being sooner given to the world; and in 
the eight years which have intervened, love and 
veneration for the great novelist have gone on 
in growth. This Memorial is now published 
with the full consent of the author.*] 


Mr. THackErRAY (who that has heard 
him, with sweetness of voice unequalled, 
speak of Mr. Joseph Addison, and Mr. Con- 

reve, and Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Atter- 

ury; who that has read “Henry Es- 
mond,” or “The Virginians,” — will find 
fault with me for so describing nim?) 
came to Philadelphia on his first visit to 
America in the month of January 1853. 
My impression is that he brought very few 
letters of personal introduction, and was 
rather careless of what may be called 
“social success,” though anxious about 
the work he had in hand —his course of 
lectures on the English Humorists — and, 
as he used to say, “the dollars he wished 
to make, not for himself, but for his little 
girls at home.” With or without letters, 
he soon made friends, on the hearts of 
whom the news of his death has struck a 
sharp pang. As one of them, I venture to 
jot down a few memories of him who is 
gone. 

The lectures were very successful. 
There are two classes of — in every 
American microcosm—those who run 
after celebrities, and those, resolute not to 
be pleased, who run, as it were, against 
them. All were won or oa by his 
simple naturalness; and, as I have said, 
the lectures were a great success. 

My personal relations to him happened 
to become very intimate. He seemed to 


* The author of the Memorial is Mr. William B. 
Reed of Philadelphia, once well known throughout 
our Eastern Empire as United States’ Minister in 
China in Lord Elgin’s time. He intrusted the MS. 
to a friend, whose pleasure in its perusal last winter 
in America, first suggested to Mr. Reed its publica- 
tion in this country. 
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take a fancy to me and mine, and I natur- 

| ally loved him dearly. He used to come 
|to my house, not the abode of wealth or 
Inxury, almost every day, and often more 
than once a-day. He talked with my little 
childreu, and told them odd fairy tales; 
and I now see him (this was on his second 
visit) one day in Walnut Street walking 
slowly along with my little girl by the 
hand—the tall, grey-haired, spectacled 
man with an effort accommodating him- 
self to the toddling child by his side; and 
then he would bring her home: and one 
day when we were to have a great dinner 
at the club given to him and my wife was 
/ill, and my household disarranged, and the 
| bell rang, and I said to him, “I must go 
and carve the boiled mutton for the chil- 
dren, and take for granted you do not care 
ito come;” and he got up, and, with a 
cheery voice, said, “I love boiled mutton 
and children too, and I will dine with 
them,” and we did; and he was happy, 
and the children were happy, and our ape 
|petite for the club dinner was damaged. 
| Such was Thackeray in my home. 

I met him once at the house of a friend, 
and there happened to be an odd colloca- 
tion at the table. There was a guest, a 
man of brilliant talent, of mature age, and 
high education, measured at least by our 
American standard, who was marked by 
two peculiarities — his remarkable physi- 
cal resemblance to Thackeray, an the 
fact that, although upwards of fifty years 
of age, born and bred in Kentucky, he had 
never before crossed the Alleghanies, and 
never until that very day seen a shipsor 
any square-rigged vessel. They —the 
bright backwoodsman, who had never 
looked upon the ocean, and the veteran 
Londoner, who had made a voyage from 
India before the days of steam, and had 
seen a fat man in white clothes and a big 
straw hat at St. Helena called “ Buona- 
parte **— were a charming contrast. The 
year 1863 carried both to their graves — 
one in Kensal Green and the other on the 
banks of the Ohio. 
| It was abright moonlight night on which 
| we (Thackeray and I) walked home from 
|that dinner; and I remember well the 
| walls and the place, for I seem to localize 
all my associations with him, and I asked 
‘him what, perhaps, he might have thought 
the absurd question, “ What do you hon- 
| estly think of my country ? or rather, what 
has most struck you in America? Tell 
'me candidly, for I shall not be at all an 
‘or hurt if it be unfavourable, or muc 
elated if it be not.” And then his answer, 
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Penn Square), and, turning round to me, 
said: “You know what a virtue-proud 
eople we English are. We think we 
Sons got it all to ourselves. Now that 
which most impresses me here is, that I 
find homes as pure as ours, firesides like 
ours, domestic virtues as gentle ; the Eng- 
lish language, though the accent be a lit- 
tle different, with its home-like melody; 
and the Common Prayer Book in your 
families. I am more struck by pleasant 
resemblances than by anything else.” And 
so I sincerely believe he was. 

There was a great deal of dining out 
while “the great satirist,” as we used to 
address him, was here; but although 
always genial, I do not think, according to 
my recollection, he was a brilliant con- 
versationist. Those who expected much 
were often disappointed. It was in close 
private intercourse, he was delightful. 
Once —it was in New York —he gavea 
dinner, at which I was a guest, to what 
sare called “literary men,” — authors, and 
lawyers, and actors (two very accom- 
plished ones, and most estimable gentle- 
men—one still living), and editors, and 
magazine men. Then he made what 
seemed to be an effort. He talked for the 
table. He sang some odd post-prandial 


songs; one in a strange sort of “ recita- 


tive ” about Doctor Martin Luther. But, 
as I have said, it was an effort, and I liked 
him better at home and alone. It was on 
this occasion, or rather on our return jour- 
ney to Philadelphia, that, on board the 
steamboat (here again am I localizing), 
he spoke to me of domestic sorrows and 
anxieties too sacred to be recorded here. 
And yet it was this man whom vulgar- 
minded people called heartless! As he 
thus talked to me, I thought of lines of 
tenderness, often quoted, which no one 
but he could have written : — 


** Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here [’d sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place, but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, — 
There’s no one now to share my cup.”’ 


It is no part of this little Memorial to 
refer to what may be called his public re- 
lations and his success as a lecturer. I 
merely record my recollection of the pecu- 
liar voice and cadence ; the exquisite man- 
ner of reading poetry; the elocution, 
matchless in its simplicity; his tranquil 
attitude — the only movement of his hands 
being when he wiped his glasses as he be- 
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gan and turned over the leaves of his 
manuscript; his gentle intonations. There 
was sweet music in his way of repeating 
the most hackneyed lines, which freshene 
them anew. I seem still to hear him 
say,— 

** And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her birth.”’ 


Or, in his lecture on Pope,— 


** Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. 
Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all ! ”’ 


But to resume my personal recollections. 
He was too sincere a man to talk for effect, 
or to pay compliments; and on his first 
visit to America, he seemed so happy, and. 
so much pleased with all he met, that I 
fancied he might be tempted to come and 
for a time live amongst us. The British 
Consulate in Philadelphia became vacant, 
the incumbent, Mr. William Peter, dying 
suddenly ; and it seems from the following 
note, written at Washington, that I urged 
him to take the place if he could get it. 
I give the note exactly as it was written, 
venturing even to retain the names of 
those whom he kindly remembered ; and 
Philadelphians of the old school will 
smile at the misspelling of the name of the 
founder of the Wistar parties of our an- 
cient days. 


*¢ Mr. AnpeRsoN’s Music Store, 
Penns AVENUE (1853), } 
Friday. 

** My Dear Reep, — (I withdraw the Mr as 
wasteful and ridiculous excess, and gilding of 
refined gold), and thank you for the famous au- 
tograph and the kind letter enclosing it, and the 
good wishes you form for me, There are half- 
a-dozen houses I already know in Philadelphia 
where I could find very pleasant friends and 
company; and that good old library would give 
me plenty of acquaintances more. But, home 
among my parents there, and some few friends 
I have made in the last twenty-five years, and a 
tolerably fair prospect of an honest livelihood on 
the familiar London flagstones, and the library at 
the Athenzeum, and the ride in the Park, and the 
pleasant society afterwards; and a trip to Paris 
now and again, and to Switzerland and Italy in 
the summer, — these are little temptations which 
make me not discoptented with my lot, about 
which I mble only for pastime, and because 
it is an Englishman’s privilege. Own now that 
all these recreations here enumerated have a 
pleasant sound. I hope I shall live to enjoy 
them yet a little while before I go to‘ nox et 
domus exilis Plutonia,’ whither poor, kind, old 
Peter has vanished. So that Saturday I was to 
have dined with him, and Mrs. Peter wrote, 
saying he was ill with influenza : he was in bed 
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with his last illness, and there were to be no 
more Whister parties for him. Will Whister 
himself, hospitable, pigtailed shade, welcome 
him to Hades? And will they sit down— no, 
stand up — to a ghostly supper, devouring the 
epOiuove wouxac of oysters and all sorts of birds? 
I never feel pity for a man dying, only for 
survivors, if there be such passionately de- 
ploring him. You see the pleasures the under- 
signed proposes to himself here in future years 
—a sight of the Alps, a holiday on the Rhine, 
a ride in the park, a colloquy with pleasant 
friends of an evening. If it is death to part 
with these delights (and pleasures they are, and 
no mistake), sure the mind can conceive others 
afterwards; and I know one small philosopher 
who is quite ready to give up these pleasures; 
quite content (after 9 pang or two of separation 
from dear friends here) to put his hand into 
that of the summoning angel, and say, ‘ Lead 
on, O messenger of God our Father, to the next 

lace whither the divine goodness calls us!’ 

e must be blindfolded before we can pass, I 
know; but I have no fear about what is to come, 
any more than my children need fear that the 
love of their father should fail them. I thought 
myself a dead man once, and protest the notion 
gave me no disquiet about myself — at least, the 
philosophy is more comfortable than that which 
is tinctured with brimstone. 

** The Baltimoreans flock to the stale old lec- 
tures as numerously as you of Philadelphia. 
Here the audiences are more polite than numer- 
ous, but the people who do come are very well 
pleased with their entertainment. I have had 
many dinners, Mr. Everett, Mr. Fish —our 
minister, ever so often — the most hospitable of 
envoys. I have seen no one at all in Baltimore, 
for it is impossible to do the two towns together; 
and from this I go to Richmond and Charleston, 
not to New Orleans, which is too far; and I hope 
you will make out your visit to Washington, 
and that we shall make out a meeting more sat- 
isfactory than that dinner at New York, which 
did not come off. The combination failed which 
I wanted to bring about. Have you heard Miss 
Furness of Philadelphia sing? She is the best 
ballad-singer I ever heard. And will you please 
remember me to Mrs. Reed and your brother, 
and Wharton, and Lewis and his pretty young 
daughter; and believe me ever faithfully yours, 
dear Reed, W. M. Taackeray.” 


The “famous autograph” was, if my 
memory does not mislead me, a letter of 
Washington, for which he had expressed a 
wish, and which I gladly gave him; and 
the plan of coming to America, as will be 
seen, though at first rejected, seems to 
have taken root in his mind. 

Thackeray left us in the winter of 1853, 
and in the summer of the year was on the 
Continent with his daughters. In the last 
chapter of “The Newcomes,” published in 
1855, he says: “Two years ago, walking, 
with my children in some pleasant fiel 
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near to Berne, in Switzerland, I strayed 
from them into a little wood ; and coming 
out of it presently told them how the 
story had been revealed to me somehow, 
which for three-and-twenty months the 
reader has been pleased to follow.” It 
was on this Swiss tour that he wrote me 
the following characteristic letter, filled 
with kindly recollections of convivial hours 
in Philadelphia, of headaches which he had 
contributed to administer, and of friends 
whose society he cherished. On the back 
of this note is a pen-and-ink caricature of 
which he was not conscious when he began 
to write. It is what he alludes to as “the 
rubbishing picture which I didn’t see.” 
The sketch is very spirited, and, as a friend 
to whom I have shown it reminds me, evi- 
dently is the original of one of the illus- 
trations of his grotesque fairy tale of 
“The Rose and the Ring,” written, so he 
told a member of my family years after- 
wards, while he was watching and nursing 
his children who were ill during this vaca-¢ 
tion ramble. 


‘* NEUFCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, July 21, 1853. 

**My pear Reev,—Though [ am rather 
slow in paying the tailor, I always pay him: 
and as with tailors, so with men; p pay my 
debts to my friends, only at rather a long day. 
Thank you for writing to me so kindly, you 
who have so much to do. I have only begun to 
work ten days since, and now in consequence 
have a little leisure. Before, since my return 
from the West, it was flying from London to 
Paris, and vice versa, dinners right and left, 
parties every night. If I had been in Philadel- 
phia, I could scarcely have been more feasted. 
Oh, you unhappy Reed! I see you (after that 
little supper with McMichael) on Sunday, at 
your own table, when we had that good Sherry- 
Madeira, turning aside from the wine-cup with 
your pale face! That cup has gone down thia 
well so often [meaning my own private cavity], 
that I wonder the cup isn’t broken, and the 
well as well as it is. 

**Three weeks of London were more than 
enough for me, and I feel as if I had had 
enough of it and pleasure. Then I remained a 
month with my parents; then [ brought my 
girls on a little pleasuring tour, and it has 
really been a pleasuring tour. We spent ten 
days at Baden, when I set intrepidly to work 
again; and have been five days in Switzerland 
now; not bent on going up mountains, but on 
taking things easily. How beautiful it is! How 
pleasant ! How great and affable, too, the land- 
scape is! It’s delightful to be in the midst of 
such scenes —the ideas get generous reflections 
from them. I don’t mean to say my thoughts 

w mountainous and enormous like the Alpine , 
chain yonder; but, in fine, it is good to be in 
the presence of this noble nature. It is keeping 
out company; keeping away mean thoughts. 
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I see in the papers now and again accounts of 
fine parties in London. Bon Dieu! is it pos- 
sible any one ever wanted to go to fine London 
rties, and are there now people sweating in 
yfair routs? The European continent swarms 
with your people. They are not all as polished 
as Chesterfield. I wish some of them spoke 
French a little better. I saw five of them at 
supper at Basle the other night with their knives 
‘down their throats. It was awful! My daugh- 
ter saw it, and I was obliged to say, *‘ My dear, 
our great-great-grandmother, one of the finest 
fadies of the old school I ever saw, always ap- 
plied cold steel to her wittles. It’s no crime to 
eat with a knife,’ which is all very well: but I 
wish five of ’em at a time wouldn’t. 

** Will you please beg McMichael, when Mrs. 
Glyn, the English tragic actress, comes to read 
Shakespeare in your city, to call on her, do the 
act of kindness to her, and help her with his val- 
uable editorial aid? I wish we were to have 
another night soon, and that I was going this 
very evening to set you up with a headache to- 
morrow morning. By Jove! how kind you all 
were to me! HowlI like people, and want to 

®see ’em again! You are more tender-hearted, 
romantic, sentimental, than we are. I keep on 
telling this to our fine people here, and have so 
belabored your [Here the paper was turned and 
revealed the sketch, At the top is written: 
** Pardon this rubbishing picture; but I didn’t 
see, and can’t afford to write page 3 over 
again,’’] country with praise in private that [ 
sometimes think I go too far. I keep back some 
of the truth, but the great point to try and ding 
iuto the ears of the great stupid virtue-proud 
English public is, that there are folks as good as 
they in America. That’s where Mrs, Stowe’s 
book has done harm, by inflaming us with an 
idea of our own superior virtue in freeing our 
blacks, whereas you keep yours. Comparisons 
are always odorous, Mrs. Malaprop says. 

‘**T am about a new story, but don’t know as 
yet if it will be any good. It seems to me I am 
too old for story-telling; but I want money, and 
shall get 29,000 dollars for this, of which (D.V.) 
I’ll keep fifteen. I wish this rubbish (the 
sketch) were away; I might put written rubbish 
in its stead. Not that I have anything to say, 
but that I always remember you and yours, an 
honest Mac, and Wharton, and Lewis, and kind 
fellows who have been kind to me, and I hope 
will be kind to me again. — Good-bye, my dear 
Reed, and believe me ever sincerely yours, 

*©W. M. Tuackeray.”’ 


The next year, 1854, was a year of 
sorrow to me and mine. But for the 
sympathy which, in that overpowering 
grief, I had from my friend, I should not al- 
lude to it. My only surviving brother, 
Mr. Henry Reed, in company with his 
wife’s sister, visited Europe, saw and were 
kindly treated by Mr. Thackeray; and on 
their return voyage, on the 24th Sep- 
tember, perished in the shipwreck of the 
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Arctic. Thackeray had known my brother 
in this country, and duly estimated what I 
may be pardoned for describingas his gentle 
virtues and refined and scholar-like tastes. 
He measured, too, the anguish which, even 
at this lapse of time — now nearly ten 
years —freshens when I think of it, and 
which then bowed a whole family to the 
earth. It was in reply to my letter an- 
nouncing that all hope of rescue or escape 
was over, and that “a vast and wander- 
ing grave was theirs,” that in November 
he wrote to me the following. It is an in- 
teresting letter, too, in this, that it men- 
tions what may not be known on the other 
side of the Atlantic —that he had had 
some transient diplomatic visions. 


** Onstow Square, Brompton, Wovember 8. 

** My pear Reep, —I received your melan- 
choly letter this morning. It gives me an op- 
portunity of writing about a subject on which, 
of course, I felt very strongly for you and for 
your poor brother’s family. I have kept back 
writing, knowing the powerlessness of consola- 
tion, and having I don’t know what vague 
hopes that your brother and Miss Bronsun 
might have been spared, That ghastly strug- 
gle over, who would pity any man that departs? 
It is the survivors one commiserates of such a 
good, pious, tender-hearted man as he seemed 
whom God Almighty has just called back to 
Himself. He seemed to me to have all the sweet 
domestic virtues which make the pang of part- 
ing only the more cruel to those who are left be- 
hind. But that loss, what a gain to him! A 
just man summoned by God, — for what pur- 
pose can he go but to meet the divine love and 
goodness? I never think about deploring such; 
and as you and [ send for our children, mean- 
ing them only love and kindness, how much 
more Pater Noster? So we say, and weep the 
beloved ones whom we lose sll the same with the 
natural selfish sorrow; as you, I daresay, will 
have a heavy heart when your daughter muar- 
ries and leaves you. You will lose her, though 
her new home is ever so happy. I remember 
quite well my visit to your brother —the pic- 


d|tures in his room, which made me see which 


way his thoughts lay; his sweet, gentle, melan- 
choly, pious manner. That day I saw him here 
in Dover Street, I don’t know whether I told 
them, but I felt at the time that to hear their 
very accents affected me somehow. They were 
just enough American to be national; and where 
shall I ever hear voices in the world that have 
spoken more kindly to me? It was like being 
in your grave, calm, kind old Philadelphia over 
again; and behold! now they are to be heard no 
more. I only saw your brother once in London, 
When he first called I was abroad ill, and went 
to see him immediately I got your letter, which 
he brought and kept back, [ think. We talked 
about the tour which he had been making, and 
about churches in this country — which I knew 
interested him —and Canterbury especially, 
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where he had been at the opening of a mission- 
ary college. He was going to Scotland, I think, 
and to leave London instantly, for he and Miss 
B. refused hospitality, &c.; and we talked about 
the memoir of Hester Reed which I had found, 
I didn’t know how, on my study-table. and 
about the people whom he had met at Lord Ma- 
hon’s— and [ believe I said I should like to be 
going with him in the Arctic. And we parted 
with a great deal of kindness, please God, and 
friendly talk of a futuro meeting. May it hap- 

n one day! for I feel sure he was a just man. 

wanted to get a copy of ‘ Esmond’ to send by 
him (the first edition, which is the good one); 
but I did not know where to light on one, hav- 
ing none myself, and a month since bought a 
couple of copies at a circulating library for 7s. 
6d. apiece. 

‘*T am to-day just out of bed after another, 
about the dozenth, severe fit of spasms, which I 
have this year. My book would have been writ- 
ten but for them, and the lectures begun, with 
which I hope to make a few thousand more dol- 
lars for those young ladies. But who knows 
whether I shall be well enough to deliver them, 
or what is in store for next year? The secreta- 
ryship of our legation at Washington was va- 
cant the other day, and I instantly asked for it; 
but in the very kindest letter Lord Clarendon 
showed how the petition was impossible. First, 
the place was given away; next, it would not be 
fair to appoint out of the service. But the first 
was an excellent reason, not a doubt of it. So 
if ever I come, as I hope and trust to do this 
time next year, it must be at my own cost, and 
not the Queen’s. — Good-bye, my dear Reed, 
and believe that I have the utmost sympathy in 
your misfortune, and am most sincerely yours, 

‘© 'W. M. THACKERAY.”’ 


The copy of “Esmond” was for my 
wife, who had expressed her liking for it 
beyond all his works. It came the next 
year thus inscribed : 


“ With the grateful regards of 
W. M. THacKERAY. 
Lonpon, October, 1855.” 


And is now among the most cherished vol- 
umes in our library. 

In the winter of 1855, Mr. Thackeray 
made his second and last visit to this coun- 
try, and gave us the first-fruits of his new 
lecture experiment, “The Georges.” I 
met him in New York and heard his 
“George IV.”—to my mind the least 
agreeable ot the course — delivered before 
a literary society in Brooklyn. He thence 
came to Philadephia, and renewed his old 
intimacies and associations. His friends 
were glad to see him, and he them. The 
impression we all had was that two years 
had oldened him more than they should 
have done; but there was no change in 
other respects. “The Georges” were, if 
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possible, a greater success than “ The Hu- 
morists;” though I confess I had, and 
have, a lurking preference for the genial 
communion with Steele and Fielding (his 
great favourites), and Swift and Sterne 
(his aversions), to the dissection of the 
tainted remains of the Hanoverian kings. 
But there was in one of these lectures a 
passage familiar to every listener and ev- 
ery hearer which I reproduce here, not 
merely from an association presently to be 
referred to. but because it seems to me in 
transcribing it that I have the dead again 
before me, and hear a sweet voice in the 
very printed words : — 

“What preacher need moralize on this 
story; what words save the simplest are 
requisite to tell it? It is too terrible for 
tears. The thought of such a misery 
smites me down in submission before the 
Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch su- 
preme over empires and republics, the in- 
scrutable Disposer of life, death, happi- 
ness, victory. O brothers! speaking the 
same dear mother tongue. O comrades! 
enemies no more, let us take a mournful 
hand together, as we stand by this royal 
corpse and call a truce to battle! Low he 
lies to whom the proudest used to kneel. 
once, and who was cast lower than the 
poorest: dead, whom millions prayed for 
in vain. Driven off his throne; buffeted 
by rude hands; with his children in revolt; 
the darling of his old age killed before him 
untimely ; our Lear hangs over her breath- 
less lips and cries, ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay 
a little!’ 


‘Vex not his ghost! — Oh let him pass — He 
hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer!’ 


Hush! strife and quarrel, over the solemn 
grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful 
march! Fall, dark curtain, upon his pa- 
geant, his pride, his grief, his awful trage- 


Was it this, or was it the other passage 
about, the Princess Amelia and the old 
King praying for returning reason, which 
Thackeray referred to in the following 
note, written to me from Baltimore, in an- 
swer to one sending an adverse criticism 
in a small newspaper of Philadelphia? 


*¢ Battimore, Jan. 16, 1856, 

** My pear Reep, — Your letter of the 9th, 
with one from Boston of the 8th, was given to 
me last night when I came home. In what pos- 
sible snow-drift have they been lying torpid? 
One hundred thanks for your goodness in the 
lecture, and all other matters; and if I can find 
the face to read those printed lectures over 
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again, I’ll remember your good advice. That 
splendid c-owd on the last lecture night I knew 
would make our critical friend angry. I have 
not seen the last article, of course, and don’t in- 
tend to look for it. And as I was reading the 
George III. lecture here on Monday night, could 
not help asking myself, ‘ What can the man 
mean by saying that I am uncharitabie, unkind- 
ly —that I sneer at virtue?’ and so forth. My 
own conscience being pretty clear, [ can receive 
the ‘ Bulletin’s’ displeasure with calmness — 
rememberinz how I used to lay about me in my 
own youthful days, and how I generally took a 
good tall mark to hit at. 

**Wicked weather, and an opera company 
which performed on the two first lecture nights 
here, made the audiences rather thin; but they 
fetched up at the third lecture, and to-night is 
the last; after which I go to Richmond, then to 
go further south, from Charleston to Havannah 
and New Orleans; perhaps to turn back and try 
westward, where [ know there is a great crop 
of dollars to be reaped. But to be snow-bound 
in my infirm condition! I might never get out 
of the snow alive. 

**I go to Washington to-morrow for a night. 
I was there and dined with Crampton on Satur- 
day. He was in good force and spirits, and [ 
saw no signs of packing-up or portmanteaus in 
the hall. 

**T send my best regards to Mrs, Reed and 
your sister-in-law, and Lewis and his kind folks, 
and to Mac’s whisky-punch, which gave me no 
headache: I’m very sorry it treated you so un- 
kindly. — Always yours, dear Reed. 

W. M. Taackeray.”’ 


The allusion in this letter to the printed 
lectures recalls‘a little incident which was 
very illustrative of his generous temper, 
and is not unlike “the pill-box with the 
guineas,” which I have seen lately in some 
literary notices. It was this: On his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, in the spring of 1856, 
from the south and west, a number of his 
friends —I as much as any one — urged 
him, unwisely as it turned out, to repeat 
his lectures on “ The Humorists.” He was 
very loath to do it, but finally yielded, be- 
ing, I doubt not, somewhat influenced by 
the pecuniary inducements accidentally 
held out to him. A young bookseller of 
this city offered him a round sum —not 
very large, but, under the circumstances, 
quite liberal—for the course, which he 
accepted. The experiment was a failure. 
It was late in the season, with long days 
and shortening nights, and the course «as 
a stale one, and the lectures had been 
printed, and the audiences were thin, and 
the bargain was disastrous, not to him, but 
to the young gentleman who had ventured 
it. We were all disappointed and morti- 
fied ; but Thackeray took it good-humour- 
edly: the only thing that seemed to dis- 
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turb him being his sympathy with the man 
of business. “I don’t mind the empty 
benches, but I cannot bear to see that sad, 
pale-faced young man as I come out, who 
is losing money on my account.” This he 
used to say at my house when he came 
home to a frugal and not very cheerful 
supper after the lectures. Still the bar- 
gain had been fairly made, and was hon- 
ourably complied with; and the money 
was paid and remitted, through my agency, 
to him at New York. I received no ac- 
knowledgmeut of the remittance, and recol- 
lect well that I felt not a little annoyed at 
this; the more so, when, on picking up a 
newspaper, I learned that Thackeray had 
sailed for home. The day after he had 
gone, when there could be no refusal, I re- 
ceived a certificate of deposit on his New 
York bankers for an amount quite suffi- 
cient to meet any loss incurred, as he 
thought, on his behalf. I give the accom- 
panying note, merely suppressing the name 
of the gentleman in question. There are 
some little things in this note — its blanks 
and dates—to which a fac-simile alone 
would dojustice : — 


* April 24, 

** My pear Reep, — When you get this, . . . 
remummum-ember me to kick-kick-kind ffu- 
fffu-ffriends . . . a sudden resolution — to — 
mummum-morrow . . . in the Bu-bu-baltic. 

** Good-bye, my dear kin: friend, and all kind 
friends in Philadelphia. I didn’t think of going 
away when [I left home this morning; but it’s 
the best way. 

**T think it is best to send back 25 per cent 
to poor Will you kindly give him the 
enclosed; and depend on it I shall go and see 
Mrs, Best when I go to London, and tell her all 
about you. My heart is uncommonly heavy: 
and [ am yours gratefully and affectionately. 

**W. M. T.”? 


And thus, with an act and words of kind- 
ness, he left America, never to return ! 

It was during this visit to the United 
States that, as he told me, the idea of his 
American novel, “The Virginians,” was 
conceived; and I have reason to think that 
some of the details in the story were due 
as well to Mr. Prescott’s “ Crossed Swords ” 
as to conversations with me at a time when 
my mind was full of historical associations 
and suggestions, and when to think of my 
country’s story was matter of pride and 
pleasure. In the letter of November 1854, 
on my brother’s death, Mr. Thackeray 
speaks of “ The Memoirs of Hester Reed,” 
which he had found on his study-table. 
This was a little volume, privately printed 
a few —_ before, containing the biogra- 
phy of my paternal grandmother, Esther 
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de Berdt, a young English girl, who had 
made the acquaintance of her American 
lover when, in colony times, he was a stu- 
dent in the Temple. They married — came 
to this country; he became a soldier of 
the Revolution, and she, sharing her hus- 
band’s feelings and opinions and trials, 
died, still a young woman, in the middle 
of the war. AsI have said, Esther Reed 
was my father’s mother. Mr. Thackeray 
seemed pleased with the genuineness of 
the little book, and talked often of it. The 
names “Hetty” and “Theodosia” (the 
latter, I believe, in his family also), which 
appear in “The Virginians,” are to be 
found in my homely narrative of revolu- 
tionary times. One other suggestion I trace 
in “The Virginians.”” I recollect in one 
of our rambles telling him of a book which 
he did not seem to know ; and I can hardly 
say that it is to my credit that I did — 
“The Memoirs of the Duke de Lauzun.” 
We spoke of the dispute as to its genuine- 
ness (its authenticity as a record of the in- 
trigues of a courtier of Louis XV. there was 
no reason to doubt), and I called his at- 
tention to the fact, very creditable to my 
countrywcmer of ancient days, that while 
Lauzun’s life, not only in France, where it 
was natural enough, but in England, was 
a continuity of atrocious licentiousness, 
with his victim’s names revealed as only a 
Frenchman of that day was capable of do- 
ing, the moment he lands in America, ac- 
compunying Rochambeau’s army to Rhode 
Island, the wicked spirit seems rebuked 
by the purity and simplicity of American 
women; and though he mentions the 
names of several ladies whom he met, 
there is not a word of indecorum or whis- 
pered thought of impurity. This idea the 
reader will find stated in “ The Virginians ” 
thus :— 

“There lived during the last century a 
certain French duke and marquis who dis- 
tinguished himself in Europe, and America 
likewise, and has obliged posterity by 
leaving behind him a choice volume of 
memoirs, which the gentle reader is spe- 
cially warned not to consult. Having 
performed the part of Don Juan in his 
own country, in ours, and in other parts 
of Europe, he has kindly noted down the 
names of many court beauties who fell 
victims to his powers of fascination; and 
very pleasing, no doubt, it must be for 
the grandsons and descendants of the 
fashionable persons among whom our bril- 
liant nobleman moved, to find the names 
of their ancestresses adorning M. le Duc’s 
sprightly pages, and their frailties recorded 
by the candid writer who caused them. In 
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the course of the peregrinations of this 
| nobleman he visited North America, and, as 
had been his custom in Europe, proceeded 
straightway to fall in love. And curious 
it is to contrast the elegant refinements 
of European society where, according 
to Monseigneur, he had but to lay siege to 
a woman in order to vanquish her — with 
the simple lives and habits of the col- 
onial folks amongst whom the Euro- 
pean enslaver of hearts did not, it appears, 
make a single conquest. Had he done so, 
he would as certainly have narrated his 
victories in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land as he described his successes in this 
and his own country. Travellers in Amer- 
ica have cried quite loudly enough against 
the rudeness and barbarism of Transat- 
lantic- manners; let the present writer 
give the humble testimony of his experi- 
ence, that the conversation of American 
geutlemen is generally modest, and to the 
best of his belief the lives of the women 
pure.” 

“The Virginians ” appeared in monthly 
numbers while I was absent on my mission 
to China in 1858, and there I read it. In 
the tone of, I hope pardonable, egotism in 
which I have thus far written, I trans- 
cribe an entry in the little diary I kept in 
the East for the amusement of my wife 
and family at home : — 


“ Friday, July 23, Shanghae. — Read to- 
day No. VII. of ‘The Virginians.’ I 
still like it, though I fear my friend Lord 
Chesterfield will fare badly. I don’t care 
what is said about old Q., or any of the 
Selwyn party. In one of his letters (this 
I have lost or mislaid, or some felonious 
autograph-hunter has purloined it) to me 
long ago, Thackeray, when he was project- 
ing ‘The Virginians,’ told me he should 
use ‘Esther de Berdt;’ and now see his 
heroines are ‘Hetty’ and ‘ Theodosia,’ 
and from the same rank of life — almost 
the only pure one then—to which my 
‘Hetty’ belonged. But what beautiful 
heart-stirring things one meets in his 
books! Ican’thelp copying one: ‘Canst 
thou, O friendly reader, count upon the 
fidelity of an artiess or tender heart or 
two, and reckon among the blessings 
which Heaven hath bestowed on thee the 
love of faithful woman? Purify thy own 
heart, and try to make it worthy theirs. 
On thy knees —on thy knees, give thanks 
for the blessings awarded thee! All the 
blessings of life are nothing compared 
with that one — all the rewards of ambi- 
tion, pleasure, wealth, only vanity and dis- 
‘appointment, grasped at greedily, and 
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fought for fiercely, and over and over 
again found worthless by the weary win- 
ners. But love seems to survive life, and 
to reach beyond it. I think we take it 
with us past the grave. Do we not still 
give it to those who have left us? May 
we not hope that they feel it for us, and 
that we shall leave it here in one or two 
fond bosoms when we also are gone?’ 
You will think I have very little to do or 
record to have time to make so long ex- 
tracts; but I could not help it, for the 
magic words touched me.” 


On my appointment to China, Thack- 
eray was among the first to congratulate 
me, at the same time begging me—as 
he seemed to take for granted that my 
route to the East would be what, by an 
odd misnomer, is called the “ overland” — 
to stop with him in London. I went, 
however, by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
it was not till my return in the spring of 
1859 that we met again. From Malta, or 
some point on the Continent, I wrote to 
ask him, having due regard to economy, 
my party being numerous, and to the 
odour of official station which still hung 
round me, to get me suitable lodgings in 
London and the following perfectly char- 
acteristic note was the answer : — 


** Mauriay’s Horet, 1 Recent Srreezr, 
WaTERLOO Pxace, 
April 2, 1859, 

**My pear Reep, —This is the best place 
for you, I think. Two bishops already in the 
house, Country-gentlefolks and American en- 
voys especially affect it. Mr. Maurigy says you 
may come for a day at the rate of some ten 

ineas a-week, with rooms very clean and nice, 
which I have just gone over, and go away at the 
day’s end if you disapprove. 

** This letter [referring to one enclosed] is 
about the Athenwum, where you may like to 
look in. I wrote to Lord Stanhope, who is on 
the committee, to put you up. 

**T won’t bore you by asking you to dinner 
till we see how matters are, as of course you 
will consort with bigger wigs than yours always, 


W. M. Taackeray.”’ 


No “bigger wigs” came between us. 
During my fortnight in London — for I 
was hastening home after two years’ ab- 
sence —we saw him nearly every day. 
He came regularly to our quarters, went 
with me to the Athenzum — that spot of 
brilliant association— where he pointed 
out the eminent men of whom I[ had heard 
and read; and then he would go to his 
working-table in his Club Library and 
write for the “Cornhill.” He would 
carry my son, a young man just of age, 
off with him to see the London world in 
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odd “haunts.’’ I dined with him twice 
once at his modest house in Onslow 
Square, where we had the great pleasure 
of seeing his daughters: and once at 
Greenwich, at a bachelor’s dinner, where 
I made the acquaintance, since ripened 
into intimacy, of another friend, who I am 
sure will excuse this distant allusion to 
him. We looked out on the Park and the 
river where the Great Eastern was lying 
before her first voyage, and talked of 
America and American associations, and 
of the chance of his coming again. And 
our last dinner was over. I left London 
on the 30th April 1859. Mr. and Miss 
Thackeray were at the Euston Square sta- 
tion to say farewell. He took my son aside, 
and to his infinite confusion handed him 
a little cadeau, which I hope he will al- 
ways cherish with pride for the sake of 
the giver. “We parted with a great deal 
of kindness, please God, and friendly talk 
of a future meeting. May it happen one 
day ; for I feel sure he was a just man.” 

My pious duty is nearly done. On my 
return to America our correspondence 
naturally enough languished: each was 
much occupied; he with drudgery which 
was exhausting and engrossing. I often 
received kind messages and sometimes 
apologies. After the Civil War began, no 
letter passed between us. I had not the 
heart to write, and I don’t believe he had; 
for I reject with emphasis the idea that 
his gentle nature could feel aught but 
horror at this war of brethren — “ broth- 
ers speaking the same dear mother tongue.” 
His American novel and his pictures of 
life in ancient days at Castlewood on the 
Potomac, show this abundantly. He had 
been in the South and met Southern la- 
dies and gentlemen, the highest types of 
American civilization. This I may say now 
in their hour of suffering and possible 
disaster. He had visited Southern homes 
and shared Southern hospitality. 

As recently as February 1862, in one 
of his fugitive essays, he referréd to an 
incident of our days of sorrow, and thus 
embalmed his affectionate regard for a 
distant friend on whom the hand of arbi- 
trary power was, or was supposed to be, 
laid. have reason to believe the refer- 
ence was to a gentleman long a resident 
of Savannah. 

“TI went to the play one night, and 
protest I hardly knew what was the en- 
tertainment which passed before my eyes. 
In the next stall was an American 

entleman who knew me.... And the 
hristmas piece which the actors were 
playing proceeded like a piece in a dream. 
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To make the grand comic performance 
doubly comic, my neighbour presently in- 
formed me how one of the best friends I 
had in America—the most hospitable, 
kindly, amiable of men, from whom I had 
twice received the warmest welcome, and 
the most delightful hospitality —was a 
prisoner in Fort Warren on charges by 
which his life might be risked. I think it 
was the most dismal Christmas piece these 
eyes ever looked on.” 

One other memorandum I did receive 
from my friend. In the summer of 1863 
an Anglo-Indian officer brought me the 
following note written on one of the little 
book-slips used in the Reading-Room of 
the British Museum. 


“ At sight pay any kindness you can to 
the bearer, Major F. Goldsmith, and debit 
the same to your old friend, 

W. M. THackeray,” 


My little Memorial is finished. I have 
written it, in a frame of mind distracted 
by all that in these last few days has been 
going on around me, with two objects: 
one, to embalm, I trust not unpleasantly 
to any one, the memories I happen to 
have of a friend who was dear to me; the 
other, to try by a desperate intellectual 
effort to throw aside, if but for a moment 
(and the date will show why I feel so), the 
burden of consciousness that bloody deeds 
are now doing which will bring new sor- 
row into many a home. 

May 14, 1864. 


From The St. James’ Magazine. 
A TRUE LOVER. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 
“ON WITH THE NEW.”’ 


“ WILL you be my wife, Nelly?” 

Sweet eyes, sorrowful and grateful, and 
half-pitying, turned up to him; with none 
of the sudden light, a face flushed with 
none of the shy rapture that more than 
any speech happily answers such a prayer ; 
a little hand lying calm and cold in his, 
its light pressure only keeping him back, 
lips that answer plaintive but untrembling. 

“Wait. Let me tell you something 

Shafto Elphinstone (for it is he who 
asks this momentous question) draws a 
long breath, and holds his underlip fast 
with his strong white teeth. Reticent, 
undemonstrative as he is, those words, the 
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pene that follows them, are hard to bear. 
ut in the stillness he hears a long quiver- 
ing sigh: the face turned away from him, 
looking dreamily over the distance, pales 
and changes, and lights with a trembling 
smile, foolish and tender, such as he knows 
— whatever he does not know —he never 
brought there. And pain and pity make 
him patient. 

It is a divine Sunday evening in spring, 
with a golden clouded sky — all the happy 
earth lies bathed in a great still glow of 
promise, all the air is sweet with the 
breath of ‘flowers and trees, a thrush gur- 
gles out psalms of praise from a cedar on 
the lawn, and the stream at the bottom 
of the garden answers murmuringly, glis- 
ae and sliding over its gleaming peb- 

les. 

This place — these wide meadows, the 
stream, the cedars, the big red house with 
thirty windows flashing back the sun, are 
Shafto’s. He has another estate else- 
where, and a moor in Scotland, and reve- 
nues large enough to maintain them all. 
He has been much féted since his return, 
asked to all the best houses, and drawn 
into intimacy with all the nicest people; 
but his sober head is not the least turned. 
He only sighs a little over the mercenari- 
ness of the world, which cared so little for 
him when he was “just the same, except 
the money,” as he says; and laughs at the 
warnings of his friends against being taken 
in, and is as good-natured and true and 
modest as when he was an unsought detri- 
mental. 

He has _ had neither fancies nor flirta- 
tions, till, five months ago, he met Elinor 
Western. She was staying at Brighton 
for change of air, he for amusement, and 
on the one promenade of that populous 
town he met her daily: until that face, 
which was not pretty now, whatever it 
might once have been — but pathetic even 
in its mirth, which went to his heart, when, 
smiling at him, it showed how it must 
once have smiled — took entire possession 
there. He loved her, and he had a rich 
man’s right to please himself: he paid her 
due court, not so clumsily as he did other 
things, for true love, even with fools, has 
a tact and wisdom of its own. She was 
kind —amused, interested sometimes; 
she did not snub him as she had been used 
to snub her lovers when she was seven- 
teen and happy: but it was only because 
she had no heart for it now — because 
Shafto was wonderfully kind and restful. 
The world used to be full of kind people; 
but it was different now. He exacted 
nothing in return at first, and when, by 
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degrees, he began to do so, the very little 
he asked ceased to seem hard to give. 
Poor Nelly had a passionate nature, and 
her gratitude was passionate too— too 
much so for prudence, perhaps. Her 
father and an aunt, who made up her 
home circle, urged her to accept his atten- 
tions, so did her greatest friend, Mrs. 
Wroughton, who knew all her story, and 
had a greater influence through not having 
shown herself, at the time of its action, 
quite dead to romance, as Nelly’s rela- 
tions had. 

So when Shafto asked Mr. Western to 
bring his daughter to Woldingsley, Nelly 
went, and when her friend said kindly and 
sadly, “ Oh, Nelly! don’t waste your life 
and spoil his —say yes when he asks you,” 
Nelly, with two tears smarting in her eyes, 
from the sense of the bitter contrast of 

ast and present—of the sunburst, the 
inspiration, the angel music then, which 
every body tried to drag her away from, 
and the cold and moderate and deliberate 
bliss they courted for her now, said weari- 
ly, “I will try;” and then went away and 
wept, the bride apparent of three estates 
pe many thousands a year, and kissed 
with burning lips a silky ring of chestnut 
hair, that clung round her finger like a 
living reproachful thing. 

“ And, O dearest, I wouldn’t if I could 
help it. I wouldn’t if you’d only been true. 
O darling, I loved you so dearly!” But 
the great moment had come. Shafto, ab- 
surdly transparent in his strategy, had 
walked boldly into the drawing-room at 
Woldingsley, and in the presence of seven 
ladies there assembled, had asked Miss 
Western to come and look at the sunset. 

Miss Western had inquired faintly 
whether it wasn’t cold? but was so as- 
sured to the contrary by a match-making 
chorus that she had reluctantly yielded, 
and gone with her host. And there she 
stood now, pale, sick at heart, trying to be 
true, half-hoping that when she had spoken 
he would not ask that question again. And 

et, he was so good, so strong, so safe to 
ean upon: what would she do without 
him? Men do not understand how hard 
it is for a woman, especially while she is 
still young, to look forward to eternal self- 
dependencé and loneliness. 
he nerved herself at last, looked up 
with her brown eyes, solemn, yet with a 
leam of tears hidden somewhere in their 
epths. 

“ Captain Elphinstone,”’ said she, falter- 
ing very much, “I only want to.tell you . 
. . » I think it right you should know be- 
fore .. . 1—I loved some one else .... 
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very, very much. Oh, so much that I can 
never love anybody else in the same way.” 

Shafto started and paled; but listened 
patiently to the words that dropped out 
one by one, like heart-broken tears. 

“He... loved me once. He does not 
now. And that, of course, makes me feel 
differently about him. But, you see, I can 
never forget him. Oh, never, never!” said 
she, her voice rising passionately. “ And 
it would not be fair for you——” 

“Could anything happen to bring you 
-+. and... him together?” asked Shaf- 
to, huskily. 

“No. He does not love me now,” an- 
swered she, hanging her head, and with a 
painful blush. Loyalty to that bitter but 
still painful memory, pity for Shafto, whose 
sufferings she understood through her own; 
pity for herself, to whom snch kind and 
true love, so fully approved by all, came 
too late for perfect appreciation, fought 
within her. She wanted to do right; but 
the right was hard to discover. 

There was along pause. He spoke at 
last : subtleties of principles did not much 
trouble him—taking her two quivering 
hands protectingly in his broad palms, and 
looking straight down at her with his hon- 
est blue eyes. 

“ Poor little girl!’ said he, with tender 
compassion, “You don’t know what to do, 
do you?” 

“ No,” Nelly answered, with a faint smile. 

“ Do you think you could ever love me — 
not quite in that way you speak of — per- 
haps I’m not the sort of fellow to be loved 
like that—but enough to be my wife? 
Don’t you think — ” and his clasp tightened 
round her fingers — “ If I’m patient and do 
everything I can to please you, you'll get 
to understand how much I love you, and 
care a little for me? I won’t tease you: 
I'll wait as long as you like, and if you find 
you can’t, I’ll not blame you... but...” 
His pleadings ceased there, and he added, 
in a stifled voice, the most potent argu- 
ment perhaps of all,— ; ; 

“O Nelly, I do love you! ” 

Too potent. “I—I think I could —I 
would try,” Nelly faltered. “But indeed, 
you deserve somebody’s whole heart — 
— who had never cared at all be- 

ore.” 

“T’d rather have a little bit of your love 
than all any other woman’s,” said Shafto, 
stoutly. “I'll try not to mind even if you 
seem to be thinking of the other fellow. 
Say I may hope for that /” 

“Yes,” said she, fairly conquered, and 
feeling for the moment she did indeed love 
him in the very moderate degree he pleaded 
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for, feeling, in all the forlornness that rush 
of memory had brought sorer need of the 
shelter he proffered. 

So when Shafto, enraptured beyond the 

wer of coherent expression, and happily 
ignoring the bareness of that monosylla- 
ble, put his arm timidly round her; though 
she shivered and sickened with recollec- 
tion, she leaned against him, and sighed 
with weary relief. 

She released herself gently after an in- 
stant, and went away to tell Mrs Wrough- 
ton. Her conscience, cognizant of her own 
feelings in past days, pricked her a little 
that she had not stayed to let him realize 
and discuss his new-found joy; but of this, 
of other small omissions, he was happily 
unconscious. He stood looking at the land 
flushed with sunset, exceedingly joyful, and 
praising God in his heart without knowing 
it. Then suddenly, he could not imagine 
why, a thought of his last night in India 
crossed his mind, of Dennis stretched fever- 
ish and lonely on his sick bed in a strange 
land, with the shadow of death almost upon 
him : deserted by men, afraid of God, know- 
ing his best kindness, his truest generosity 
to his love, to part from her for ever — ay, 
even to part from herin anger. That hag- 
gard face, those violet eyes, ablaze with 
smothered fires of despair and love, that 
beautiful mouth, parched and drawn with 
pain, would rise between Shafto and the 
rosy sky and fair world which smiled back 
his own sweet triumph, that bitter desolate 
cry came athwart the bird’s song and the 
stream’s murmur, and rang in his ears. 
“ O God, it’s true! Why was I born?” 
And Shafto bowed his head, awe-struck, at 
the contrast between that fate and his, and 
Se dan almost fearfully, that the life God 

ad so blessed, might be spent in His ser- 
vice. 

As he turned to go in, the music of a 
hymn somebody was singing in the draw- 
ing-room came floating out stern and sad 
and sweet, like the white flash of a warrior 
angel’s spear, into the crimson air. 


** The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Teach me to tear it from its throne 
And worship only Thee.”’ 


And Shafto at this moment, felt he could 
not say “Amen.” He was sublimely, su- 
remely happy, for many many days. Nel- 
y, guiltily conscious of the utter want of in- 
spiration and romance on her side, was 
good, and sweet, and toilingly careful to 
lease him as she would never have been 





ad she loved him perfectly. She found 
no fancied causes of offence, she exacted 
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no monopoly of attention, she obeyed his 
wishes like a Griselda (which it was by no 
means her nature to be). 

Her father admired the change, and 
pointed it out to Mrs. Wroughton as a 
proof of how deeply she loved Elphin- 
stone, how, as he had said all along, her 
fancy for that other man was only a fancy. 
“ Why, the fellow couldn’t maintain her!” 
said Mr. Western, as if that were an un- 
answerable argument on his side. 

But Mrs. Woonghten, shaking her head 
anxiously, replied, “I wish she would quar- 
rel with him a little more, poor Shafto! 
or that his dear ugly face didn’t look so 
perfectly happy and contented. It pos- 
itively shines, and he goes about as if he 
were ina dream. He’s too happy for this 
world.” 

“Well, marriage will cure that,” re- 
turned Mr. Western, chuckling prosaical- 
ly; “for though Nelly is a good girl 
enough now she has got over that old non- 
sense of hers, she isn’t quite so meek as she 
looks.” 

“ Poor Nelly!” sighed the lady, remem- 
bering what a pretty foolish, happy crea- 
ture, all blushes and smiles and dimples, 
half dew, half sunshine, Nelly had been in 
wo bright days of “that old nonsense of 

ers.” 

Love-making without quarrels, or disap- 
probation of authorities is uninteresting 
to read about, or witness, so I heed not 
dwell on Shafto and Nelly’s. 

One evening, when the spring was 
blooming into summer, a little before the 
whole party were to migrate to town, 
Shafto gave a final dinner under the pre- 
sidence of Mrs. Wroughton. He had taken . 
a town house, and was always having pat- 
terns and designs for its furniture sent 
down for his betrothed’s approval; for 
his faith in her taste was only equalled by 
his sense of his own incompetency, and he 
delighted to be instructed about contrasts 
of colour, &c., and scolded for his lavish 
extravagance; unaware that this was on 
his part only an unconscious expression 
of the uneasiness Mrs. Wroughton had felt 
and uttered about Nelly’s gentle indiffer- 
ence. 

And yet Nelly loved him as dearly as 
possible, short of lover’s love, and felt 
with him little of that revolt against his 
claim of a lover’s privileges a man bolder: 
and more exacting must have excited. 
He was shy and revereut, and self-con- 
tained, never passionate outwardly, though 
his voice and his eye were never the same: 
to any other as to her. 

Sometimes she thought she was growing 
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to love him “d'amour,” but then some 
chance word, the scent of a leaf, the col- 
our of a cloud, brought back a rush of 
memories. And alas! past memories, with 
all their pain, were keener, sweeter, more 
real than present truths. 

Shafto, who had been up to town the 
day before, came down in time for the din- 
ner party; and having resignedly led in a 
chief dowager, to whom he gravely held 
forth on the virtues of Miss Western, and 
abstractedly discoursed over his wine to 
two fox-hunting squires on the subject of 
pig sticking, jumped up joyfully from his 
chair, ran up-stairs like a school-buy, and 
dropping his big self into a very little 
chair by Nelly’s.side, said, with his honest 
face flushed with rapture at their re- 
union,— 

“And is my darling glad to see me 
after all this time ?” 

“ Oh, yes, dear,” responded Nelly, very 
sweetly and kindly; but unconsciously 
using the tone appropriate to an incon- 
veniently affectionate dog—a sort of 
“ Down, there’s a good fellow!” manner. 

Shafto, not being thin-skinned, received 
it calmly, only saying to himself, as often 
before, when oneee to repine, “I must 
give her time. Besides, she’s like me, she 
doesn’t show what she feels.” 

He proceeded accordingly to dilate, in a 
low voice, on the relation to her of all he 
had seen and done during his absence, 
which, being a fruitful topic, was only 
ended by Nelly herself observing — 

“ Shafto, dear, won’t you ask some of 
the girls to sing?” 

“They'd rather not. They’re quite 
happy, talking to those fellows. And I’m 
sure / am, and awfully tired, too, my trea- 
sure.” 

“It won’t tire you much more to walk 
to the piano. Now please do.’’ 

“But, my darling, they don’t want me 
to help them to sing!” said Shafto, plain- 
tively, getting up, however, going across 
with mournful obedience, to the most 

rominent toilette in the room and mum- 
ling a reluctant request for a song. 

Shoulders, and teeth, and twenty yards 
of pink silk rose up readily in answer, and 
were conducted to the piano. 

“ What shall I sing?” asked their pos- 
sessor, glancing up with coquetries quite 
lost on him. 

“Oh, anything,” said he abstractedly. 

“* Good-bye, sweet-heart, good-bye *? 
That’s sentimental, and would suit you, 
Captain Elphinstone.” 

“ All right. I mean—I dare say it’s a 
very jolly song. I say,” added Shafto, 
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awakening to a sense of his awful respon- 
sibilities. “I must look at the words, or I 
shan’t be able to turn over properly.” 

His anxiety kept him intent; but his 
faithful eyes, their duty done, turned 
promptly to Nelly’s corner, and what they 
saw sent him across the room to her, 
trampling recklessly on men’s boots and 
ladies’ dresses. 

She was sitting upright deadly pale, 
with her hands clasped tightly on her 
knees, her lips apart, as if in pain, her 
eyes fixed and wide, with a look of won- 
dering agony. She did not know people 
were observing her, nor remark, till the 
third repetition, Shafto’s anguished whis- 

er. “My own, what is it! Are you 
ill?” 

She looked up at last, with a dazed, 
tremulous smile. 

“Ts it you, dear?” she said, slowly. 
Yes, a little ill Don’t let her sing 
that song again.” 

“She shall never sing again in this 
house while I’m master,’’ returned Shafto, 
indignant and puzzled. “I say, my dar- 
ling.” he added coaxingly. “Come out on 
to the terrace —it’ll do you good.” 

She rose and took his arm without a 
word; generally, she avoided such a téte- 
a-téte, and Shafto, with an air of pride, 
led her out through his guests, whose 
opinion of his wisdom and politeness was 
not increased by this incident. 

He was a little heavy at heart as he 
“prs a garden chair for her and stood by 

er side, silently, looking across the dusky 
fields; for he guessed the cause of her agi- 
tation to be some tender memory in which 
he could have no share, and good as he 
was, he was human, and felt a jealous 
ang. 


Bat her head rested against his arm, her 
voice, saying pathetically, “ Oh, Shafto, do 
be kind to me!” made him forget his own 
grievance. 

“ God knows I will, always,” said he, ear- 


nestly. “But tell me, darling, if I may 
know, why you dida’t like to hear that 
song?” 

She looked up at him without answer- 
ing: sadly, for the answer seemed cruel to 
speak. 

“It reminded you of somebody, didn’t 
it?” asked he, very gently, stifling a 
sigh. 

“Oh, yes, yes! He used to sing it to 
me,”’ said Nelly, bursting out in a weary, 
passionate cry. “*‘ Good-bye, sweet-heart, 
good-bye,’ and say he could not leave me, 
though he ought in honour he knew too 
well.” 
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A terrible light burst upon Shafto. He 
felt as if a cold hand seized his heart, and 
with a mortal faintness coming over him, 
and great drops standing icily on his fore- 
head, he wihdeet a step or two, and 
leaned heavily on the back of Nelly’s 
chair. 

It seemed to him afterwards that there 
had been ages of thought, of agony, in 
that minute; his love rose up blind and 
awful in its strength, and threatened ship- 
wreck of honour and duty. But it was 
too dark for Nelly to see his face, and he 
made no outward sign of suffering. He 
only said, in a tender, repressed voice, — 

“Nelly, was .... his name Dennis Kil- 
courcy ?”’ 

“Yes! O Shafto, did you know him in 
India? Was he married? Was he well? 
Did he seem happy? Oh forgive me, dear, 
dear Shafto, but if you knew how long it 
was since I heard his name, even. O 
Dennis, Dennis! ” 


Unhappy Shafto! Listening, patient 


and wistful, to this outburst, hearing that 
voice, thrilled with fond passion, behold- 
ing, even through the night, those sud- 
deuly radiant eyes, trembling under that 
small hand that clasped his arm so tightly 
for another’s sake, as it had never done for 
his own: he lost his last shred of com- 


fort. 

No, Nelly was not undemonstrative, 
when she had anything to demonstrate, as 
she never had had, never would have, now 
for him. And yet, yet— but for this 
bitter chance, this lightning flash which 
bared the desolate path of duty so plain 
before him, she might have been his and 
have learned, by degrees, to be comforted, 
and forget the other. 

These waters of Marah almost choked 
his speech: but he drove them back man- 
fully, and answered with simple conscien- 
tiousness, “ Yes, I knew him a little. He 
was not married, nor a bit likely to be. 
He was not quite well when I last saw 
him, but he was getting better. I was 
with him the night before I left—TI little 
thought ——” 

His voice failed him suddenly, he went 
away from her, and stood leaning his 
hands on the stone balustrade, with his 
face turned up to the night sky. There 
were no tears in his eyes to dim the ra- 
diance of the starlight, nor any passionate 
outcries on his lips. And as to what was 
in his heart then, that was between him- 
self and God, for no one else ever knew it. 

He came back presently; Nelly, who 
had been reproaching herself for her self- 
ish outburst, put her hand in his, and 
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looking up at him, said falteringly, “I am 
so sorry. I beg your pardon.” 

Those eyes, that voice, so full of his 
rival, with only pity to spare for him, 
made him hard for a moment, but the 
next he rebuked himself sternly, and an- 
swered with a kind sad smile, — 

“No, my darling, I beg yours for leaving 
you when you were so ill; bi.t—but I've 
got rather a headache,” added he, pite- 
ously, trying to excuse his shaken voice, 
“I’m knocked up with the journey, I 
think.” 

“Poor Shafto!’’ said she compassion- 
ately, putting her hand on his head, which 
he had bent down to her; but he drew 
back sharply, with an inarticulate sound 
of pain, and suggested, if she was better, 
they should go back to the drawing-room. 
He took her to her seat, and then, going 
up to a group of men gathered round some 
Indian photographs he had brought home, 
asked, “Can any one tell me when the 
Calcutta mail goes out? Is this week’s 
gone?” 

“Doesn’t go till Friday. But I say, 
Elphinstone,” added the speaker, staring at 
him, “ What on earth is the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“T’m all right. At least, I’ve a head- 
ache, that’s all,” he answered, wearily. 

“Perhaps Miss Western 29 

“Let Miss Western alone, and me too,” 
said Shafto with sudden sternness, turning 
on his heels, and going off. 

“ Nelly,” said Mrs. Wroughton, later in 
the evening, “ What have you been doing 
to your victim? He looks so pale, an 
heavy-eyed, and the picture of misery. 
What a tyrant you must be!” 

Nelly explained wearily how the song 
had affected her, and Shafto had guessed 
the cause. 

“ A nice little incident for him to dream 
upon,” remarked her friend drily; I won- 
der how many men would stand such a 
thing. A brilliant, uncomfortable, unsat- 
isfactory creature like your Dennis, for 
instance |” 

“That he — isn’t my Dennis now should 
prevent your blaming him,” returned Nelly 
calmly, but with very white lips. 

Elphinstone’s “ good-night ” was tranquil 
as usual; but after he had said it, and let 
go her hand, he took it again, and added 
unreasonably, “O Nelly!” much as she 
had said, an hour before. “O Dennis! ” 
and looked at her with quite a new pro- 
fundity of expression. 

He was a passive and abstracted host in 
the smoking-room that night, and when he 
went to his owa apartment, took pen and 
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paper with an air of melancholy resolu- 
tion. 

But he could not write — not at once, 
with all that tumult within him, with 
that great bitter rebellious wonder at the 
uselessness of his love gnawing at his 
heart. “I was so happy before,” he 
thought. I didn’t try to love her, and I 
do love her so.” He leaned his hot head 
on his hands, and looked over the gardens 
and woods and fields, bathed in starlight, 
with sore regret. Their pleasure was 
spoiled to him, most likely forever, as, in- 
deed, the pleasure of every thing was. 

‘| suppose I was too happy,” said Shaf- 
to, mournfully. 

“But I did believe I could make her 
happy too. Well, I may do that yet, 
thank God! in another way. And— poor 
Kilcourcy as well.” 

It was a little struggle to speak thus 
kindly of his rival, his conqueror, but 
somehow the recollection of Dennis’s faint 
hand and fevered eyes made it easier. 

«“ Yes,” added he, after some serious re- 
flection, “I’ll write to him at once. But 
I'll be the same to her, and say nothing 
till I hear from him, or he comes; be- 
cause if he should have changed, she would 
be as forlorn, and want me to comfort 
her as much as ever, poor little girl! 
Not that he will be changed! How could 
he be!” 

So Shafto sat down, and wrote many 
letters, and flung them aside, and it was 
not till the morning light reddened the 
window panes, and dazzled his tired eyes, 
and the birds sang their matins outside, 
that he had produced a satisfactory epistle. 
He had little gift of composition, and 
feeling how much of his darling’s happi- 
ness hung on this issue, trembled lest his 
own want of tact should ruin all. 


** Dear Kitcourcy, — You will be surprised 
to hear from me; but you will soon understand 
the reason, You remember the story you told 
me that night: I have met the young lady you 
spoke of, and in my opinion she has not forgot- 
ten you. If you love her the same as ever — 
and [ would not write this if I did not believe 
it—come home. With regard to money mat- 
ters, it happens that I am now in search of some 
gentleman to live at my place in Sussex, air the 
house, and look after the farm and shooting. 
The man who is there at present, Major Anson, 
who receives five hundred a year from me, has 
come into money and a house of his own. If 
you will not mind taking such a thing, which 
— you will not for another person’s sake, 

think you would like the neighbourhood — 
there is good hunting and shooting, and I know 
Miss Western thinks it pretty. Do not wait to 
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write, if you can accept my offer, but come 
home immediately. 

**This matter, as you will understand, must 
be between ourselves whatever the result. I 
hope you have quite recovered from your illness 
by this time. Believe me, yours truly, 

** Saartc ELPHINSTONE.”? 


He despatched this missive of doom by 
a@ groom, and having renewed his toi- 
lette, went down to breakfast. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF A COMETARY 

COLLISION. 

A FEw weeks ago nervous Britain was 
thrown into a state of wild excitement, by 
the announcement that a comet was on its 
way towards our system, and would en- 
counter the earth full tilt on the 12th of 
the coming August. The statement came 
from sober Switzerland; it was reported 
to have been made upon the authority of 
an astronomer of high repute; there was 
in it some slight internal evidence of cir- 
cumstantiality — enough to commend it to 
those not deeply versed in astronomic lore; 
and so, with that faith in astronomical pre- 
dictions which the general accuracy of 
such forecasts has inspired, the public, ora 
very large section of it, accepted the warn- 
ing as reliable in so far as the actual en- 
counter was concerned, and set itself won- 
dering what might be the possible conse- 
quences of the threatened collision. Ac- 
cording to their lights folks were reassured 
or doubted, or were alarmed, or were in- 
different. Those who had learnt to regard 
comets as airy nothings treated the report 
with contempt; those who retained the 
ancient and classical dread of a bearded 
star were dispirited, and in some cases ad- 
dressed themselves to astronomical author- 
ities in the hope of receiving information 
ex cathedré to allay their fears. They were 
not disappointed ; the authorities were en- 
abled to contradict the alarming report on 
all its essential points, and to offer a feasi- 
ble suggestion as to the harmless circum- 
stances out of which, by enormous exag- 
geration, it had been concocted. The rea- 
sonable explanation was that the canard 
had been generated from the facts that the 
earth encounters a meteor stream on or 
‘about the date referred to, and that mete- 
ors are in some manner allied to comets, 
perhaps very intimately, inasmuch as cer- 
tain meteor streams have been discovered 
to occupy and course around the orbits of 
certain comets; and it has even been sur- 
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mised that what is solid in a comet is mere- 
ly a swarm of meteoric particles. In the 
actual case in question it is known that a 
comet which itself passed in sight of us in 
the year 1862 has its path strewed with 
meteoric particles, as with débris that it has 
left behind it. The earth intersects this 
path every 11th of August, and some of 
these particles then plunge into our atmos- 

here, and are kindled into visibility, giv- 
ing rise to the luminous meteors of that 
date, which have long been known in tra- 
dition-loving Ireland as St. Lawrence’s 
fiery tears. So that on that critical date 
we do encounter the trail (not the tail, for 
comets do not trail their tails) of a comet 
— with what harmless consequences we all 
know; and it is conceivable that the re- 
port to which we have alluded grew out 
of some simple announcement of this cir- 
cumstance. It may be suspected that since 
each year we cross the comet’s path we 
may one day fall foul of the body itself: 
80 we may, but it will not be this year, nor 
in the life-time of any one who now reads 
these remarks, for the last approach was in 
the year 1862, and, since the comet’s peri- 
od of revolution round its vast orbit is 113 
years, it will not come near us again till 
the year 1975, and the odds against the 
probability of an encounter even then are 
enormous. 

We have, therefore, little to fear from 
that comet, though we do actually run 
across the path it traverses. But Kepler 
declared that space was as full of comets 
as the sea is of fishes; and, considering 
the infinity of space, his metaphor may 
not be so far overdrawn as, apart from this 
consideration, we might be disposed to re- 
gard it. Arago, indeed, endorsed the Kep- 
lerian assertion so far as to estimate that 
the number of cometary bodies which in 
their orbital journeys pass through the so- 
lar system amounts to over seventeen mil- 
lions. Clearly this plenitude must induce 
some risk of an earth-and-comet collision, 
for we know of no provision of nature for 
warding off such an encounter, though we 
may suppose provisions to exist for ren- 
dering it innocuous if by any chance it 
should occur. But the chances of occur- 
rence are feeble indeed. The illustrious 
French astronomer whose name we have 
just mentioned calculated the probabilities 
of an encounter for a hypothetical comet a 
quarter the diameter of the earth in size, 
and supposed to approach the sun within 
the earth’s orbit: and he found that the 
odds against the meeting were 281 millions 
to one. The assumed small diameter of 
the comet referred of course to the nucleus, 
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or supposed solid part; the nebulous sur- 
rounding which commonly streams off to 
form the customary tail might have a vast- 
ly greater size, and the probabilities of 
encountering it would be correspondingly 
increased. But we may dismiss at once 
any apprehensions of danger from a swish 
of acomet’s caudal appendage, for there 
is little doubt that we have repeatedly re- 
ceived this, the latest instance having oc- 
curred but a few years ago. The great 
comet of 1861 is fully believed to have 
dragged his tail over us on Sunday, the 
30th of June in that year, when we were 
only two-thirds the tail’s length from the 
nucleus. This fact was first deduced by 
calculation, and it has received curious con- 
firmation from observations that have sub- 
sequently come to hand; for an Australian 
observer, viewing the comet at a time cor- 
responding to our afternoon (when it was 
night with him), saw the branches or side- 
boundaries of the tail widen out; and on 
the same even:ng, a few hours later, two 
English observers saw the closing-up or 
the narrowing of the tail-cone; these ef- 
fects being those which considerations of 
perspective would lead us to refer to an 
approach to us and a recedence from us. 
It is reasorable to conclude that the whole 
earth actually passed through, and was for 
a time enveloped by, the tail at about sun- 
set on the day in question. We are not 
aware that any consequences injurious to 
man or appreciable by him followed from 
the encounter; we had not even a trace of 
anything similar to the dry fogs of 1783 
and 1831, which were at one time regarded 
as due to cometary exhalations gathered in 
some such conflict as that here alluded to. 

Arago was not the only astronomer who 
had the curiosity to compute the probabil- 
ities or the improbabilities of a cometary 
collision. Olbers made a somewhat simi- 
lar calculation, taking for granted that 
every year two comets come within the 
sphere which coalesces with the earth’s 
orbit, and assuming the comets to have.an 
average diameter of one-fifth that of the 
earth; and he arrived at the conclusion 
that our globe would collide with one such 
wanderer once in the course of 219 mil- 
lions of years. He went so far as to point 
out that the most likely comet to run into 
us was the famous little one known as 
Encke’s, which visits our skies every three- 
and-a-quarter years, and last paid its re- 
spects to us six months ago. 

Small as is the chance of a collision, it 
nevertheless exists; and in the face of the 
possibility speculative philosophers have 
not hesitated to credit a comet with caus- 
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ing some of the convulsions that have in 
remote ages so distorted and overturned 
the surface of the earth. “ When we con- 
template,” said a prize essayist* on com- 
ets, writing in 1828, “the broken and lac- 
erated appearance which the map of the 
world exhibits; when we consider,the 
irregularity and confusion characterizing 
the constitution of its crust; when we re- 
flect upon the discovery of numerous 
plants and animals, in every d‘fferent cli- 
mate and situation, buried under the sur- 
face ; — we can hardly entertain a doubt 
that tremendous convulsions have taken 
place upon the earth, attributable to sud- 
den inundations from the ocean; and that 
event, of whose occurrence, geography, 
geology, and natural history combine to 
urnish evidence, the universal tradition 
of every people, however barbarous, seems 
to confirm. It has been supposed that the 
deluges which are said to have taken place 
at different periods in the history of the 
world may have been occasioned by the 
coilision of comets; and it cannot be de- 
nied that, on reflecting with attention 
upon the various circumstances by which 
those deluges are still recorded, the sup- 
position does not seem destitute of founda- 
tion.” They who resorted to this suppo- 
sition did so because they failed to dis- 
cover ia the earth itself any disturbing 
cause of sufficient power to produce the 
enormous changes that have been brought 
about — notably those by which the ocean 
was caused to cover and leave its remains 
upon high lands and mountains. They 
argued that a deluge might be produced 
either by the actual collision or. by the 
near approach of the comet; the writer 
just quoted favoured the former hypothe- 
sis, believing that the latter was insuffi- 
cient to account for the manifested effects. 
The famous. Lalande, however, had pre- 
viously shown that if a comet as heavy as 
the earth were to come within six times 
the distance of the moon, it would exert 
such a powerful attraction upon the waters 
of our globe asto pullup a tidal wave 
2,000 toises above the ordinary sea level, 
and thus inundate all the continents of the 
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As we are dealing rather with what is cu- 
rious than what is important, we remark 
by the way that Lalande’s memoir em- 
bodying his calculations created a furore 
in France in 1773, the year of its produc- 
tion. It was to have been read to the 
Academy of Sciences. It was not read; 
but its purport was bruited the next day, 
and of course misunderstood. Lalande 
was declared to have announced a comet 
that was to destroy the world in a year, a 
month, ay, in a week. Such a panic was 
raised that the police authorities’ had to 
demand of the astronomer a prompt and 
reassuring explanation. This was at once 
given and published in the Gazette de 
France; but it was of small avail; he was 
inundated with letters and anxious in- 
uiries, and he determined upon giving 
ull publicity to his calculations; whether 
these sufficed to allay the public fears the 
historian does not inform us. 

From the foregoing statements it will 
have been gleaned that a surpassingly 
high tide is one of the conceivable conse- 
quences, not of an actual collision with, 
but of mere approach to acomet. Olbers 
calculated ‘what would be the tidal effect 
of the forementioned comet of Encke if it 
should approach—as some day it may, 
supposing it does not suffer dissipation, as 
returning comets hitherto appear to have 
done — as near to us asthe moon. And 
it was found that if its attraction should 
equal that of the earth the waters of the 
ocean would be elevated 13,000 feet, over- 
topping every European mountain except 
Mont Blanc, and leaving only the inhabit- 
ants of the Andes and the Himalayas to 
repeople the globe. This seems very ter- 
rible ; happily the fearful result is derived 
from data containing one unjustifiable as-. 
sumption, that which we have italicized in 
the last sentence. In this case, as in 
others we have cited, the mass of the hy- 
pothetically colliding or endangering comet 
has been fixed far beyond the probable 
limits. By mass we do not mean bulk, 
but weight or attractive power. There 
are no grounds for assuming an ordinary 





comet’s mass to be at all comparable to 


world.” In this calculation it was sup-| that of the earth. We are not aware that 
posed that the comet might remain long) any actual determination of this datum 


enough over one region of the earth to 
overcome the inertia of the waters, a con- 
dition which another calculator, Du Se- 
jour, shgwed to be almost impossible. 


* David Milne, A.M., F.R.S.E., afterwards David 
Milne-Llome, author of numerous memoirs on earth- 
quakes and other geological ‘perturbations; and of 
= ‘tela of the Royal Society of Edin- 

urgh. 


has ever been made, but it has been proved 


‘that the quantity must be insignificantly 


small. This we know from the oft-cited 
case of the comet of 1770, known as Lex- 
ell’s which twice went right into Jupiter’s 
system, actually getting entangled, so to 
| speak, among his four moons. Now these 
| Moons, though they range from 2,000 to 
3,400 miles in diameter, have very small 
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masses, that is to say they are very light 
—the heaviest of them is only a fortieth 
the weight of the earth, while the lightest 
is but a two-hundredth. Had the comet 
which traversed them been of any respect- 
able weight he would have made havoc 
among them and bouleversed their motions. 
But it was a case of locomotive and cow, 
and it was “bad for the coo.” Although 
in mere size the comet was reckoned to be 
about ten times as large as the greatest 
of the Jovian satellites, yet its mass was 
so paltry that it produced no effect what- 
ever upon these little moons, but, on the 
other hand, was itself enormously influ- 
enced by their primary, having been held 
captive for four months under Jupiter's 
sway, and in the end completely diverted 
from its former orbit and sent off upon 
* another and a totally different one. 

There is another fact in connection with 
this comet which still more closely con- 
cerns our present discussion. On the Ist 
of July, 1770, it actually approached the 
earth within six times the distance of the 
moon. Now if the comet had been as 
great in weight-mass as the earth, Laplace 
has shown that it would at this distance 
have so disturbed the earth’s orbital mo- 
tion as to have lengthened the sidereal 
year by two hours and forty-seven min- 
utes. But it is known that this period 
does not differ now by so much as two 
seconds from what it was before the comet 
came near us, and two seconds is but the 
five-thousandth part of two hours forty- 
seven minutes ; and since the comet did not 
produce one-five-thousandth of the effect 
that it would have had it equalled the 
earth in mass, it is inferable that its mass 
was not equal to one-five-thousandth of 
that of the earth. This deduction tends 
to set at naught the alarming conclusions 
before alluded to which were arrived at 
by assuming a comet’s weight to be nearly 
equal to that of our globe. 

But there are comets and comets, and 
it may be urged that we cannot conttate! 
they are all alike small and gravitationally 
powerless. Lexell’s, however, was, to say 
the least, a fair sample. When it came 
nearest to us the measured diameter of 
its sphere of nebulosity (for it had no tail) | 
was 59,000 miles, or five times the size of 
the moon. Its nucleus, which was very) 
bright, had a tenth of this diameter, or 
nearly 6,000 miles. The memorable com- 
et of 1858, (Donati’s) vast and brilliant as 
was its vapdrous surrounding, was cor- 
poreally smaller than Lexell’s. Its solid 
(?) portion, its nucleus, was measured, 
and found to be at most only 500 miles in 
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diameter, or about one-sixteenth that of 
the earth. Its volume would thus com- 
prise sixty-five millions of cubic miles of 
matter, about one-eightieth of the volume 
of the moon; and if the comet was not 
composed of denser or heavier matter 
than our satellite, its mass or weight 
would be one-eightieth of the moon’s, and 
its gravitational effect, at the same distance, 
as small in proportion. Had either this 
comet or Lexell’s come as close to us as 
the moon it would scarcely have exercised 
any appreciable influence on the tides or 
any other phenomenon or condition which 
can be affected merely by the mass or 
gravitational power of a proximate body. 
Certainly the comet in either case could 
not have made us its prisoner and carried 
us away into infinite space, or led us in- 
wards to make fuel for the sun, or to be 
cindered by close contiguity to the lumin- 
ary ; and this was of old one of the dread- 
ed consequences of a ——— approach. 
But may not a comet itself be such a 
fiery furnace as to affect us scorchingly, if 
it should but pass near us? We are hard- 
ly prepared to answer this question, .in the 
present state of our knowledge. If only a 
good comet would make its appearance, 
no doubt some information would be 
speedily acquired concerning its thermal 
conditions ; for in recent years an instru- 
ment has been used for measuring the 
radiant heat of the moon and stars, which 
no one had thought of applying when last 
a bearded star visited us. We allude to 
the thermo-electric pile—the thermome- 
ter, for such it is, is so wonderfully sensi- 
tive that it will detect differences of tem- 
perature amounting only toa few millionths 
of a Fahrenheit degree. If another Donati 
would but exhibit itself we should doubtless 
soon have grounds for fairly judging 
whether a comet be ap accumulation of hot 
combusting matter, or merely a body of 
cool substance glowing by some such prop- 
erty as phosphorescence. This, however, 
we have learnt within the past four years, 
thanks to the revelations of the spectro- 
scope : thatthe light of several small comets 
which have appeared within this period has 
been identical with that emitted af 
‘his 


highly heated vapour of carbon. 
shows cometary matter, so far, to be largely 


carbonaceous. But how comes the carbon 
into a state of apparently hot vapour? 
Some comets, it is true, have been known 
to approach the sun sufficiently near to ac- 
quire the fervent heat requisite to vaporize 
carbon; but this could hardly have been 
the case with the comets in question. The 
difficulty is removed if we assume that the 
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carbon exists in combination with some 
decomposing element such as oxygen or 
hydrogen : in this condition it is supposable 
that a moderate amount of solar heat 
would set up a combustion and satisfy the 
observed conditions. In the observations 
by Dr. Huggins, which revealed this car- 
bon-vapour source of cometary light, the 
actual identity was established between it 
and the light of an electric spark passing 
through olefiant gas. It is open to conjec- 
ture whether electricity is in any way con- 
cerned in producing the light in the case 
of the comet. 
The largely gaseous composition of these 
comets was further evidenced by their 
feeble powers of reflection : had there been 
any considerable amount of solid matter 
in them they would have exhibited re- 
flected sunlight, which could have been 
detected by the spectroscope, but which 
was scarcely discernible. This is a further 
proof of the extreme tenuity of cometary 
matter. Still it can hardly be doubted 
that there is some solid matter in the nu- 
clei of comets. We know for a certainty 
in two cases that the tracks of comets are 
besprinkled with meteoric particles. This 
seems to show either that the comet left 
the meteors behind it — cast them off as it 


were like ashes dropped from a locomotive 
along its route —or that the meteors have 


been partially gathered into a crowd to 
form acomet. Lither supposition lands us 
at the conclusion that a comet is an aggre- 
gation of meteoric matter. Professor Tait 
so regards a cometary nucleus, in his re- 
cently announced theory; and he explains 
the apparent difficulty —- by the 
spectroscopic evidence of gaseous constitu- 
tion by assuming that the smail masses 
composing the crowd impinge on one an- 
other, and on other matter circulating 
round the sun, and thus produce the lumin- 
ous gases which Dr. Huggins’s observa- 
tions have revealed. 

The meteoric-aggregation theory is con- 
soling as regards the contingency of a com- 
etary collision; for ifacomet is only a 
thicker, denser crowd of the same scraps of 
matter that give rise to the now familiar 
star-showers, then the consequence of its 
actually colliding with the earth would 
presumably be nothing more than an un- 
usually — display of meteoric pyro- 
techny. The particles driving at us with 
—— velocity would be ignited and 

urnt up in our atmosphere, and their bom- 
bardment would be rendered harmless: at 
most perhaps a few score of the larger 
masses might come to the earth as they 
have in former times, though we should 
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not welcome many such as those which 
were lately found on the shores of Green- 
land, one of which weighed twenty-one 
tons. The consequences of a battering even 
by mere pea-sized meteorites moving with 
planetary velocity —fifty or sixty times 
that of a cannon ball — would be fearfully 
destructive were it not for our atmospheric 
shield, by which, as Dr. Joule so clearly 
pointed out twenty-five years ago, “the 
velocity of the meteoric stone is checked 
and its living force converted into heat, 
which at last becomes so intense as to melt 
the body and dissipate it in fragments too 
small probably to be noticed in their fall 
to the ground.” This may be the saving 
condition to which we alluded when we 
hinted that although there is no known 
provision of nature for preventing a com- 
etary collision, there may be provision for ° 
rendering such an event harmless to the 
earth’s habitants. 

And in anticipating actual collision we 
anticipate the worst, and the worst appears 
to be something rather to be welcomed for 
its probable beauty than feared for its pos- 
sible danger. On one point we want assur- 
ance, and that is on the chemical or ther- 
mal condition of a formidable looking 
comet. That such a body would appear is 
the devout wish of astronomical investiga- 
tors: they would settle this and other points 
for their own ends, and then whoever has 
the will: may have the power to indicate 
still more conclusively than we have done 
what would be the actual consequences of 
cometary collision, if that one chance of 
such an event in the many millions against 
it should happen while the earth is in its 
present form and condition. 

JAMES CARPENTER. 


From The N.Y. Evening Post. 
EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF ANCIENT 
TROY. 


RELICS OF THE AGE OF STONE. 


Tue Star (Aster) of Athens, Greece, of 
January 8th, old style (20th, new style), 
contains a letter from Kissarlik, giving an 
interesting account of some very recent 
discoveries made by a gentleman who is 
exploring the site of ancient Troy, from 
from which we translate the following : 


“To my surprise, on Monday, the 30th 
of October, I suddenly reached a layer in 
which I found a large number of imple- 
ments of exceedingly hard black stone. 
Having on the following day discovered 
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no more stone utensils, but only a small 
silver pin, some broken vases with beauti- 
ful small handles and others with three 
small feet, with the addition of a fragment 
of a vase bearing the sculptured head of 
an owl, I now conjectured that I had again 
reached a stratum of remains belonging 
to a more cultivated race, and that the 
stone utensils of the previous day be- 
longed to a barbarous race that had con- 
quered the country, but whose sover- 
eignty had not lasted long. I was mis- 
taken, however, for on Wednesday and 
Thursday I found a vast number of stone 
implements, which I continue to’ discover 
to-day. 

“Respecting this age of stone, I notice 
many circumstances, which to me are 
enigmas. I think it necessary, therefore, to 
relate the particulars in detail, hoping 
that some of my brethren, more fortunate 
than myself,-may be able to explain the 

oints that are incomprehensible to me. 

n the first place, I cannot understand how 
here, on the highest peak of the hill, I 
reach, at the depth of four and a half 
metres, the age of stone; whereas, at a 
distance of only twenty metres, I last 
year discovered, at a depth of five metres, 
walls two metres in thickness, which, as 


I have already observed, are of no very 


great antiquity; and, in fact, on pursu- 
ing my excavations to the depth of eight 
metres I came across no trace of the age 
of stone. I consequently infer that in an- 
cient times the spot where the walls are 
situated was much lower, so that it was 
deemed necessary to fortify it; and that, 
in the succession of ages, that entire local- 
ity was so filled up by the rubbish of the 
building on the height, that it became level 
with the rest of the summit. Otherwise I 
do not understand how I can find stone 
utensils the whole length of my excava- 
tions which already exceed fifty-six metres, 
and as far as the mouth of the great ditch, 
that is, to the precipitous descent. This 
seems to me to indicate, that, from the age 
of stone up to the present time, the hill 
has not increased at all on this flank by 
means of deposits of earth. 

“It is in like manner difficult for me to 
understand how I can find objects em- 
ployed by the men of the age of stone, 
which it was impossible for them to pro- 
duce by means of the stone utensils then 
in use. For instance, I find a great num- 
ber of broken vases of clay, without orna- 
ment but of excellent workmanship. 
Their fabricators had undoubtedly need 
of contrivances which could not be con- 
structed by means of the tools of the age 
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of stone. I refer also to the circular and 
perforated fragments of pottery found in 
great abundance in the layers before 
alluded to belonging to the age of stone; 
some of them in the shape of tops, others 
in that of volcanic cones. Those of the 
latter form resemble closely the gigantic 
tumuli of the district of Troas. For this 
reason, and because of the stone imple- 
ments found in one of them that of Kanai 
Tepe, I conjecture that the tumuli belong 
to the age of stone, and are perhaps older 
by thousands of years than the Trojan 
war. The greater part of these circular 
fragments are of clay, and the ornaments 
and construction bear a close resemblance 
to those discovered in the layers I have 
spoken of. But many of them are of ex- 
ceedingly hard black stone, and yet of such 
excellent workmanship, that it is altogeth- 
er incomprehensible how they could have 
been fashioned by means of clumsy stone 
tools. Under all circumstances the round 
hole that perforates them could not have 
been made by an implement of stone. On 
the lower side of these small stone tops, 
&c., one can observe marks of the disposi- 
tion of the men of that age to grave orna- 
mental designs; but they lacked appropri- 
ate instruments. When examined under 
the microscope, these perforations leave 
no room for doubt that they were labori- 
ously made by means of sharp flints. 

“To my great astonishment I discov- 
ered also some Priapic statuettes : one of 
terracotta, made in a very lifelike manner, 
and another of stone, in the shape of a 
pillar, rounded above, but only\ten centi- 
metres (about four inches) in lengih. In 
this shape I have seen Priapus every where 
represented in the temples of India. I 
found also a small figure of the same 
subject only three centimetres in length, 
made of a very beautiful white and black 
marble which does not exist at all in this 
country. Ihave no doubt, therefore, that 
the Trojan race of the stone period wor- 
shipped Priapus as a God, and belonged 
to ‘the Indo-Germanic family, having 
brought its worship from India, where, as 
is known by all, Vishnu, the god of crea- 
tion and destruction, is portrayed and 
worshipped in the shape of Priapus. But 
not only were the inhabitants of ‘'roas of 
Indo-Germanic descent, but in all proba- 
bility, they were also the ancestors of the 
great Hellenic race ; for, as has been men- 
tioned, on Tuesday, and again later, frag- 
ments of vases were fouud bearing the 
sculptured head of an owl. I found also 
a similar head made in artistic manner 
of hard stone. All these heads must have 
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been likenesses of the head of the progen- 
itor of the bird of Pallas. 

“I find also in the strata of the stone 
period numerous teeth of the wild boar, 
which were uniformly sharp, to serve as 
tools; and many spear-heads of hard 
black stone, so dull, however, that a giant’s 
strength would be required to slay a wild 
boar with them; besides a very great 
number of hammers, axes and handmills, 
consisting of two stones, one side being 
convex the other flat. I find also an abun- 
dance of knives made of flint, some look- 
ing like true knife-blades, while the ma- 
jority are simply sharp pieces of flint; 
besides arrow-heads and sometimes small 
spoons of bone and clay. I find many 
fragments ten centimetres long and three 
and a half wide, and of unknown use, 
which resemble whetstones; and a great 
number of round flat stones, five centi- 
metres in diameter, one side of which is 
colored with red paint. Finally, I meet 
with many round smooth pieces of baked 
clay in the form of a quoit, with a hole 
in the centre, and many stone mortars. 

“T hope the reader will not smile at my 
inability to boast of the discovery of 
statues or other treasures of art. I had 
no thought of being able to. find such 
things on this spot. My demands were 
very limited. The only object of my ex- 
cavations was that I might find the true 
site of ancicnt Troy, concerning which a 
hundred savans have written a hundred 
excellent treatises, while no one had until 
now attempted to discover it by excava- 
tions. And if I do not attain this object 
of mine, I shall again consider myself 
most fortunate if I succeed in reaching, 
by my excavations, the greatest darkness 
of the pre-historic times, and in enriching 
science by the discovery of a few curious 
pages of the most ancient history of the 
great Hellenic nation. Instead of dis- 
couraging them, therefore, the age of 
stone has, on the contrary, augmented my 
longing desire to reach the virgin earth 
which was trod by the first inhabitants 
of this land. I wish to reach it even if I 
must dig to the depth of fifty feet. 


From The N. Y. Evening Post. 
HOW NOT TO MODIFY A TREATY. 
SIR HENRY BULWER AND MR. WEBSTER. 
Tue recent death in England of Baron 
Dalling and Bulwer recalls to my mind a 
little incident which is perhaps worth tell- 
ing, in these days of excessive solemnity 
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in making treaties. Before the end of Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s mission as Minister from 
Great Britain to the United States Daniel 
Webster came to the head of the Depart- 
ment of State. They had been personal 
friends for many years, and when they 
came together in the capacity of officials, 
the chief idea of the Minister was to ob- 
tain a modification of the Treaty about the 
affairs of Nicaragua which had been nego- 
tiated between Secretary Clayton and him- 
self. For reasons that were quite satis- 
factory to Mr. Webster, he was not will- 
ing to consent to any modifications’, and 
his chief idea so far as this subject was 
concerned, was to avoid any prolonged dis- 
cussions with Sir Henry Bulwer, while at 
the same time he wished to treat him 
with the greatest consideration and polite- 
ness. In June, 1851, Mr. Webster became 
much interested in some of our trout-fish- 
ing stories connected with the region of 
Capon Springs, and sending for me on one 
occasion he said: “I wish you to pilot me 
the way to the Virginia Valley; and I also 
wish you to see Sir Henry Bulwer, hand 
him this note of invitation to visit Capon, 
and tell him not only all about the beautiful 
scenery and all that, but also that there is 
no better spot anywhere to talk about the 
treaties of Central America.” I obeyed 
orders, and Sir Henry took the bait with 
great avidity. How Mr. Webster went to 
Capon and how he made a speech there, 
and how he enjoyed himself, are facts 
which have been elsewhere described, but 
we have now to do with Sir Henry Bulwer. 
Accompanied by his secretaries he joined 
Mr. Webster at the Springs, and was quite 
enthusiastic at the prospect of bringing 
the great “ Expounder” to terms. An en- 
tire week had passed and yet not one 
word had Mr. Webster uttered about the 
Treaty question. Big trout and long con- 
versations with the farmers and hunters of 
Virginia, who came by scores to visit Mr. 
Webster, monopolized his attention. Of 
course, upon the cool piazza of the great 
hotel the wily diplomat and the apparently 
blunt statesman had many agreeable chats, 
but they were about books and authors 
and natural history, and never a word 
about the modification of treaties. One 
Sunday afternoon when the weather was 
fearfully hot, and the writer was trying to 
keep Mr. Webster cool by reading to him 
in his parlor, a message came that Sir 
Henry wished to speak with me a moment. 
I hastened to his apartments, which were 
at the other end of the hotel, and on being 
ushered into the office room of the tem- 





porary legation, I there encountered his 
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Excellency, clad in only two articles of 
apparel, both of which were white and very 
thin, and he was seated on the floor, leaning 
against the wall and fanning himself with 
true Orientalindolence. There were three 
other gentlemen in the room at the time, all 
secretaries and allied to their chief in 
costume, and they were doing their best to 
read aud keep cool. Sir Henry then nar- 
rated the fact to me that he had been ten 
days at Capon, but that Mr. Webster had 
not yet mentioned the Treaty business, 
and he asked me as a special favor to try 
and draw Mr. Webster's attention to this 
matter and see if he would appoint a par- 
ticular morning when the business could 
be discussed and a final settlement be 
reached. I expressed my hopes, took my 
leave, talked with Mr. Webster, and—he 
blandly smiled. “We must,” said he, 
“try for some trout to-morrow, and then, 

erhaps, we may find time to attend to 
Tenens” The time never came, and 
that was Mr. Webster's mode of attending 
to diplomatic affairs when disinclined to 
accept any modifications. 

That Sir Henry subsequently looked up- 
on this whole visit to Capon Springs as a 
kind of diplomatic joke was well-known to 
his friends in Washington, and notwith- 
standing his deep interest in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, he felt that under similar 
circumstances he might have played the 
same harmless game to stave off a heavy 
confabulation. In view of the foregoing 
incident, it may gratify the reader to learn 
in what estimation Mr. Webster was held 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, and it is therefore 
with great pleasure that we submit an ex- 
tract from a letter addressed by that gen- 
tleman to Mr. George T. Curtis, as follows : 
“It seems.superfluous to add any testimo- 
ny of mine to the general appreciation of 
his great ability. But I often say that I 
have met only two mer in the course of 
my public career whose opinions, in con- 
ducting business with them, invariably 
struck me as sound and just. Mr. Webster 
was one of those men; and his calm and 
comprehensive wisdom rose above all con- 
troversy, conciliating «nd convincing. In 
treating with him concerning the relations 
between our two countries, I always felt 
that the honor of mine was safe in his 
hands, and I venture to think that he was 
equally sure of my respect for himself, and 
for the powerful state which he represent- 
ed. Between us there could not have been 
a difference.” 

But Webster and Bulwer are both among 
the departed. The genial and pleasant 
manners of the latter we remember with 
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pleasure, but our chief interest in him cen- 
tres in his position as an author. He was 
born in 1804, and died the other day; he 
was the elder brother of Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, the famous novelist, and uncle 
of “Owen Meredith’? Bulwer. He wrote 
a book about Greece, another about France, 
another on certain historical characters, 
and still another about the monarchy of 
the middle classes, all of which display su- 
perior abilities. He won popularity when 
young as an officer of the Life Guards, 
made something of an impression as a 
member of Parliament, succeeded tolera- 
bly well as a diplomatist, and died a newly- 
made Peer of England, with the title of 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 
Cartes LANMAN. 





Since the above article was written we 
have seen an elaborate notice of Henr 
Bulwer in the London Times, from whic 
we learn that he was thought to have 
killed a famous American statesman by his 
smartness. The joke is “ good-ish,” as well 
as the congratulation of the Times, and we 
print it, as follows: 

“In December, 1849, Bulwer was named: 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, 
where he raised an enduring monument to- 
his diplomatic ability by the Clayton-Bul- 
wer ‘Treaty. We have now before us one: 
of his last letters, dated ‘Rhoda-on-the- 
Nile, February 17, 1872,’ in which he writes :: 

“+I do regret indeed not being in Eng-- 
land. The prophecy I made in withdraw- 
ing my motion about America has been too- 
closely fulfilled. Of course the time to. 
settle the question was when every sensi-- 
ble man in the United States was disgust- 
ed by Sumuer’s speech. By allowing it to- 
lie on the public mind, it sank into it and 
has become now a semi-national theory. 
How, when our only inducement to makea 
treaty was to set this claim for indirect 
damages at rest, we could frame one which 
opened it, is to me miraculous. How they 
could introduce into such a document the 
term “ growing out of,” which would hard- 
ly occur to any one but a market gardener, 
is alsoa marvel. As to the confidence dis- 
played to American statesmen — when I 
had to make a treaty with them I took the 
trouble of going over all their own trea- 
ties, and in important passages I only used 
such words as they had used in the sense 
in which they hadused them. Then, when 
they began their usual disputes about in- 
terpretation, I quoted their own authority. 
All their own newspapers acknowledged I 
was right and that I had outwitted lay- 
ton, who died, they said, in consequence. 
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«Tt is some comfort to think that, if the 
Supplementary Treaty should pass, neither 
General Grant, nor Mr. Fish, nor General 
Schenck is likely to die of mortification at 
having been outwitted by our diploma- 
tists.” ’ 


From The Spectator. 
THE REIGN OF LAW IN SPAIN. 


Tr is difficult to hope for Spain, but the 
remarkable account of the late Ministerial 
crisis forwarded by the Madrid correspond- 
ent of the Times is certainly one to en- 
courage hope. Spain, it is clear, has ob- 
tained that rare article, a King with whom 
‘ adherence to the Constitution is not only 
a policy, but a dynastic tradition, who re- 
gards the fundamental law as the Ameri- 
cans regard their Constitution, and who 
therefore is incapable of attempting those 
sterile acts of violence called coups d'éat. 
It appears that in the second week of this 
month Serrano, Sagasta, and their col- 
leagues had lost heart with the situation. 
The Marshal had put down the Carlist 
insurrection, but only by a compromise of 
the most feeble kind, under which he ac- 
tually promised to reward the Carlist of- 
ficers for their conduct in leading an 
émeute by restoring them to the Active 
List of the Army, from which they had 
been removed. Sagasta had avoided an 
imminent vote of censure on account of 
his electoral malpractices, but only by re- 
signing the Ministry of the Interior, and 
Camacho had choked the deficit, but only 
at the cost of a serious blow to the credit 
of the State. The suppressed Carlist 
movement broke out again, the relieved 
‘Treasury was again in difficulty, and the 
Cortes, packed with such disregard of de- 
cency, once more displayed an inclination 
to disobey. The Conservative Ministry 
was at ita wits’ end, and with the instinct 
of weak administrations on the Continent, 
declared that it had not sufficient power, 
and formally proposed to the King a coup 
déat. The Constitution must be sus- 
pended, the Cortes sent home, and the 
country governed by the Army and 
through the state of siege. Considering 
that this plan has been tried twenty or 
thirty times in Spain and has always 
failed, that the King is a foreigner with 
no hold over the great towns, and that 
the Army of Spain has been reduced to 
some forty thousand men, it is difficult 


to imagine that the proposal was made | 


with a single eye to the interest either 
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of the country or the King; that it was 
not a first step towards some ulterior and 
concealed end, perhaps the proclamation 
of Prince Alphonso. Be that as it may, 
it was seriously made by Ministers who 
did not donbt its acceptance by a King 
whom it must for a moment have greatly 
tempted. It is so easy to govern with a 
state of siege, and King Amadeus is a sol- 
dier, who might reasonably have imagined 
that, once set free, he could control the 
Army, and through it the population, and 
seat himself for the first time solidly on 
the Throne. The Ministers, however, met 
with an unexpected and most curious ob- 
stacle, the dynastic tradition of the House 
of Savoy, the family policy of supporting 
at all hazards the fundamental Law. 
This tradition has been maintained by 
Victor Emanuel under circumstances of 
extraordinary temptation, has been re- 
spected even when it became necessary to 
ask Parliament for a dictatorship, and is 
unquestionably the cause of the political 
confidence reposed by the Italians in their 
King. It has been impressed upon his 
son, and Amadeus, after a brief interval 
of reflection, resolved once more to make 
it his rule of conduct. Summoning the 
Ministers to his palace, he asked them one 
by one whether they advised the suspen- 
sion of the constitutional guarantees, and 
finding them all agreed, told them in the 
plainest terms that he would sooner re- 
sign his throne, that the Constitution was 
the pact with his people under which he 
held his Crown, and that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever would he violate 
his oath. If a coup d’éiat was essential to 
the safety of the Monarchy, the Monarchy 
must fall, for there should be no coup d'état. 
The Ministers, in extreme wrath and sur- 
prise, wrath at their defeat and surprise 
that a King should refuse despotic power, 
offered their resignations which were cold- 
ly accepted, and the King sent at once 
for the leaders of the Radical party. Zor- 
rilla, though he had resolved to abandon 
public life, believing the King hopelessly 
Conservative, was so impressed with this 
evidence of his loyalty, that he agreed to 
resume power, and in forty-eight hours 
had prepared a large and intelligible pro- 
gramme. A free Cortes is to be called, 
and asked to vote measures of reduction 
and new taxes, which will restore. the 
Treasury to solvency without plundering 
the bond-holder; and the National Guard 
is to be embodied as a counterpoise to 
the Army, which, weakened in numbers 
and without a leader, must cease to exer- 
cise its overshadowing influence over the 
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fortunes of the State. Thus relieved of 
its two great dangers, a National bank- 
ruptcy and a Military pronunciamiento, 
the New Government is to face the end- 
less difficulties of its position with only its 
legal powers, but, as Zorrilla hopes, with 
the support, or at all events with the ac- 
quiescence, of the representatives of the 
people. 

The King’s action, whether it succeed 
or fail, deserves the hearty appreciation 
of every Liberal in Europe, and in spite 
of all sinister appearances, it may yet suc- 
ceed. Nothing evokes loyalty like loyalty, 
and the Spaniards are just the people to 
be impressed by courage and fidelity, even 
though those great qualities have been 
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‘missing him from his throne, but should 
‘not obey a mob outcry; and Victor 
Emanuel is allowed to govern, because 
every man in Italy knows that he will 
never claim the right. Every species of 
Liberal, even the Republican, can now 
rally to King Amadeus, certain that in no 
extremity will he overstep the constitu- 
tional law; that if his situation becomes 
hopeless he will go, but will not strike a 
| coup d'état. His position will be infinitely 
stronger instead of weaker than hereto- 
fore, because it will always be visibly pro- 
tected by the law, because no act, how- 
ever strong or unusuai, will excite sus- 
picion, and because the body of the peo- 
ple can understand and trust the secret 
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So oo agg ow = is oe er Gee pong he howe J oe 
rust of the Royal caste more than any im upon the throne. 
other cause which has driven the masses | act like his invests the law on behalf of 
of Europe towards Republicanism. They | which it is done with a kind of sanctity, 
“ use - the least = og their King, ——- — a ag ype into ye ot 
i ey have one, should be powerless.! ing authority, gives it something of tha 
That is a specially English idea, produced —_ of oe of silent but irresist- 
by a great variety of circumstances, the ible strength which belongs to any visible 
most effective being the mental inferiority | law of nature. We often smile at Americans 
of all our recent Kings to their own wd a _ a as if it had 
visers, and it has no influence beyond the, been delivered on Sinai by an almight 
sea. The Constitutionalists of the Conti-| power, but that sentiment is the safety o 
Sek « That be tales Cook. Guilt OE Ge Lied OF extn: Aunaoar Sasol 
eign policy of the country, as Leopold of | sued, by treating it as the law which 
Belgium did; or command the ae - ae a ae See must 
Victor Emanuel does; or govern the Col-| all alike be made to obey. course, con- 
onies, as the last King of Holland did; or | stitutionalism, like every other method of 
even be his own Premier, ‘as Oscar of | government, requires time; but if the 
Sweden usually is. Their fear is not that. fundamental law is enforced against all 
he will be active, for they wish him to be’ agg a ——- 4 reverenced even 
active; but that he will use any power en-; by the King that he prefers it visibly to 
trusted to him to attack the Constitution, | his own interest, that he will crush his 
that the magical influence of the pve | haps friends to maintain it intact, loyal- 
over the masses will be employed to abol- ty towards it must develop itself, perhaps 
ish ae. The — this doubt is — yy * as yd —— — 
removed jealousy of the Sovereizn seems; was toward the Bourbon dynasty. Tha 
to disappear, and the King, iustead of be- ‘loyalty will incidentally protect the King 
ing fettered, is allowed to do very much|as well as order, and Amadeus by refus- 
as he pleases. The poten. Ai pe ing to — a oe o a may 
liberties he bed granted in 1618, and up to! bieeelf. Is le not law bus anarchy’ thet 
iberti ; ‘ 

the day of Langensalza was master in his: Kings have to dread, and Amadeus in dis- 
dominions. The King of Sweden has car-| missing Serrano has proved to his people 
ried through what is virtually a revolu-| that while he reigns, Spain, whether well 
tion without exciting for a moment any | or ill governed, will be governed by the 
popular distrust. Leopold was never so law, under which every man who accepts 
powerful as after 1848, when he publicly it may, if he has the capacity and the in- 
declared that he should obey a vote dis-'clination, rise to power. Nothing more 
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admirable has been done by a King in our and the outer ports and La Joliette, extend- 
time, and we are tempted to believe, as we ed in the remote perspective huge piles of 
most certainly hope, that, despite the hap-| bonded warehouses, almost as extensive 
less experience of Spain, the loyalty of | as Parisian barracks, some of them open- 
the Sovereign may prove an effective sub-| ing themselves for miscellaneous stowage, 
stitute for the extinguished loyalty of the | others in the private trading — of 
eople. At all events, “the Savoyard”|the great companies. Descend again to 
shown for the first time that he de-| the quays, and everything about you was 
serves the throne he has acquired. life and bustle. Derricks and cranes were 
creaking in gangways, and planks were 
groaning; Provencals, Italians, Greeks, 
and Levantines swearing and singing and 
gesticulating over their work. Turn up 
From The Pall Mall Gazette. | by the broad pavements of the Cannebiére 
MARSEILLES, BRINDISI, AND VENICE. | and the signs of prosperity were every- 
Nor many years ago Marseilles was be-, where visible. The grand cafés, blazing 
yond all comparison the most flourishing with gold and gorgeous with frescoes, 
port on the Mediterranean. Barcelona,’ were crowded with amphibious men of the 
Genoa, and Trieste, shut out from internal people, in their jackets or blouses, with 
commerce by mountain barriers, served their sashes and knives and carmagnoles 
their own busy neighbourhoods or shipped . The quarter of the Bourse was encum- 
the goods that were painfully dragged bered with clean-shaved commercial aris- 
over awxward passes and down ugly gra- tocrats of sallow olive complexion, quite 
dients. The traffic of bustling Leghorn, as voluble as their inferiors. Chief sign 
too, was mainly local. Naples was as in-, of business animation, they disposed of 
dolent as her own lazzaroni, for Campania their affairs quickly, and did not stand 
was never commercial. Palermo dealt dallying over their bargains. If you drove 
languidly in wine and oranges. Brindisi out by the magnificent cliffs to the east, 
was scarcely known, save to some coasting you found yourself among the villas and 
Austrian Lloyd's. Venice stagnated in gardens of those of the merchants who 
her lagoons, as she had stagnated for cen- were family men. The city itself had tar- 
turies. As for Constantinople, Smyrna, dily begun to look to the comforts of the 
Alexandria, they throve and prospered in growing influx of strangers. Once begun, 
their semi-barbarous fashion, but Mar- the arrangements advanced apace. The 
seilles had uo rival, and dreaded none.,infamous old hotels had rouged and 
Through her flowed naturally the rich enamelled their wrinkled faces. These 
French trade with the Peninsula and the abominable sepulchres had whitewashed 
Mediterranean generally, with the more themselves externally, constrained thereto 
distant East, with Egypt and the great by the multiplicity of magnificent new 
military colony of Algiers. There was establishments, from the Grand Hotel and 
the starting-point of the great rival lines the Hotel de Noailles downwards. Nay 
of Eastern steata-packets, of the Message- more, one of -our enterprising English 
ries Impériales and the Peninsular and credit associations had fathered the Grand 
Oriental Companies, to say nothing of such Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, 
enterprising private owners as Mare Fras- rj in short, everything was eloquent of 
sinet et Cie. Go up any day to sweep the the most brilliant promise for the future. 
horizon to the seaward from the chapel of | Geographical considerations must count 
Notre Dame de la Garde, and you might for something in the end. Yet Marseilles 
see in all directions the blue skies clouded: might have taken out a fresh lease of pros- 
with the trailing smoke of steam ships, perity had it not been for two eminent 
and the seas dotted with the sails of every Sasadionee: The Emperor Napoleon went 
rig and nation, from the majestic mer- to war with Austria for an idea, inaugu- 
chantmen that were being towed out or in rated the unity of Italia, and subsidized the 
past the isles of the Chateau d’If and Po- Mont Cenis Tunnel. M. Ferdinand de 
mégue, to the wicked-looking feluccas with Lesseps projected the Suez Canal, and by 
their long tapering yards and vast lateen his indomitable perseverance carried his 
sails, making mysterious way in a compli- project into execution. It is odd how 
cated succession of tacks. Immediately be- short-sighted commercial interests are in 
low you lay kilometre on kilometre of pier the very matters that concern them most 
stretching far out to sea or sweepinground nearly. Assuredly had the coming events 
to lock the close-ranged tiers of shippingin cast their shadows before, Marseilles would 
their ample embraces. Beyond the inner neither have acclaimed the Italian war, nor 
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taken M. de Lesseps by the hand, invested 
largely in his speculative stock, and accept- 
ed his candidature for the Imperial Assem- 
bly. When her eyes were opened, she did 
her best to revenge herself, so far as the 
Imperial dynasty was concerned. She re- 
turned extreme Revolutionists and Radi- 
cals by way of protest; she embarrassed 
the Ministry of War, by compelling the 
presence of a great garrison of observa- 
tion. But all was an ebullition of spite 
that hurt the Empire without helping her- 
self. By the time the canal was opened 
Italy had a National Government and a 
Parliament which, notwithstanding local 
jealousies, had a certain glimmering of the 
national interests. The Italians understood 
that, as trade tends to follow the most direct 
lines, it might be diverted from Marseilles 
to the profit of Italy. And certainly they 
have the stream, although, as they persist 
in turning it into an artificial channel, it 
scarcely yet runs so freely as it might. 

But already Marseilles shows a melan- 
choly contrast to what she once was. The 
glory of former days is departing, if not 

eparted. The most casual glance may 
tell you that the shipping is nothing to 
what it used to be. har of the sailing 


vessels have been disposed of to foreign 
owners or gone to the breaker’s. 


Fora 
new fashion has set in inthe Indian and 
Levantine trades. The goods are carried 
cheap in steamers of light draught and 
marveilous tonnage, whose consumption 
of coal has been reduced to a minimum: 
and these steamers for the most part are 
English and Italian. Walk past the long 
blank facades of ‘the great white ware- 
houses, always dismal enough, and they 
seem more dismal than ever. Many of 
them, indeed, are still in use; trucks and 
waggons are loading and unloading at their 
doors, and the great white horses, in their 
blue fleece collars, are neighing and stamp- 
ing and fretting at the flies. But many 
more are deserted, as you may see by the 
grass that grows between the flags in spite 
of the southern sun, by the rusting cranes 
and chains, by the neglected doors and 
shutters, splitting and blotching in the 
heat. Saunter out on the quays, and the 
dismal “& louer’’ boards plaster the tall 
fronts of the houses, speaking like so many 
hatchments of the fleeting nature of earthly 
prosperity. Show yourself as a stranger, 
and the red-capped boatmen come swarm- 
ing round you in clouds, like hungry mos- 
quitoes on the Camargue. Where, alas! 
are the crowds of passengers in transit for 
the East that boatmen, porters, and hotel- 
keepers preyed upon twice in the month? 
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Hurrying along to Egypt and India by the 
shortest way available as yet, grumbling at 
the shortcomings of Italian railway officials, 
missing the correspondence of express 
trains, and leaving cherished baggage be- 
hind them. Yet all of them follow the new 


‘route, and on certain days sunny Brindisi 


is almost as animated as the Marseilles we 
used to know. 

Doubtless there the animation is local — 
mainly about the wharves and the new 
hotel. There are no signs of the accumu- 
lation and diffusion of the solid success of 
centuries. On the contrary, brand-new 
breakwaters and buildings, so far as they 
go, rather show the promise of sone infant 
American city shooting up from its wooden 
shanties on the shores of some northern in- 
land sea or great western river. But there 
is this material difference. The American 
city has probably a grand future before it, 
while, so far as we can judge, Brindisi has 
pretty well reached the climax of its rapid 
prosperity. The ancient port and decay- 
ing old city have wakened up for a moment 
from their slumbers to bask in a passing 
gleam of fortune. Now that they have 
their railways — and a good deal of public 
money has been spent on them — it is 
likely enough that they will never relapse 
into their former state of stagnation. But 
their present prosperity has been created 
by circumstances and patronage. As the 
great Frederick commanded a capital to be 
built on a certain scale, so the Italian 
authorities have decreed that Brindisi shall 
become a great commercial port. Unfor- 
tunately for it, they cannot control their 
customers as Frederic could his subjects. 
The inevitable law that is enriching Italy 
at the cost of Marseilles must oppose itself 
to the growth of Brindisi. hy should 
shippers submit to have their goods carried 
the whole length of Italy at heavy cost by 
petite vitesse for the benefit of Italian rail- 
way shareholders and municipalities ? 
Why indeed should travellers consent to 
be cramped up in carriages for a most un- 
necessary distance, when it would be pleas- 
anter, cheaper, and scarcely slower, to em- 
bark at once at the head of the Adriatic? 
Now that the Eastern trade returns to the 
route that it followed before the Portu- 
guese maritime discoveries, the old consid- 
erations ure likely to resume their force, 
and Venice again become the queen of the 
Adriatic. She became rich and powerful 
in obedience to natural laws, and the tri- 
umphs of modern civilization are all in her 
favour. The'city is comparatively close-to 
the Mont Cenis, lies absolutely at the foot 
of the Brenner, and taps each new railway 
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communication that may be opened be- 
tween Italy and Central Europe. It is the 
actual terminus of the great line that trav- 
erses the rich plains of Lombardy. It is 
true that at first sight the intricacies and 
difficulties of the navigation might seem to 
oppose themselves to Venice becoming a 
great centre of modern trade. The long 
narrow banks of sand that divide the open 
acd from the lagoons are threaded by a 

alf-dozen of channels that used to be navi- 
gable. Some of these are absolutely choked 
up, others have greatly narrowed and shal- 
lowed. But, as we understand, experts 
have looked to all that, and have pro- 
nounced that the obstacles to navigation, 
if they have not been greatly exaggerated, 
can at all events be easily surmounted. 
The ehannel by the Malamocco is quite 
practicable at present, while the introduc- 
tion of a modern system of dredging should 
meet the growing necessities of a rising 
ort. All things considered, indeed, the 
act that after the neglect of centuries the 
actual condition of Venice should be no 
worse than it is, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future. At this moment the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company are arranging 
with the Italian Government to make 
Venice the starting point of their steamers. 
The arrangements, if not actually carried 


out, are a mere question of days, although 
the Italians are loth to give up the claims 


of their - } saan é Briadisi. We used to 
lament the Sealisthen and decay of Ven- 
ice, when the palaces of her historical sen- 
ators had become Austrian barracks, and 
her closed windows and empty streets at- 
tested the exodus of her most vigorous 
children. We know we ought to rejoice 
in her brightening prospects. Yet we can- 
not help feeling it to be contrary to the 
fitness of things, as we have come to re- 
ard them, that the calm of the City of 
aint Mark should be disturbed by the 
rush of merchants and seamen and under- 
writers and ship chandlers, while the once 
lively capital of Provence should have to 
take “Ichabod” for her municipal motto. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE REGENERATION OF FOREST LAND, 


Muca has been written and said of late 
years respecting the deterioration of soil 
and climate in regions where the neglect 
of an sppecens and selfish population has 
allowed vegetation to perish without duly 
replacing it. A good deal of the discussion 
has been premature: the whole question 
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of the effects of forests in promoting rain- 
fall is as yet entirely uncertain, notwith- 
stan ing the peremptory and exaggerated 
tone in which it has been and is contin- 
ually asserted. It is an unsolved problem 
treated by superficial observers as an 
axiom. In France, where the subject has 
been more closely studied than among our- 
selves, opinion is gradually undergoing a 
change respecting it. Fact and theory are 
alike disputed. No proof has certainly 
been given that, in temperate climates at 
all events, a hundred acres of furest attract 
more rain than a hundred acres of turnips. 
And no philosophieal reason has been ad- 
vanced why they should. But, uncertain 
as it is whether forests attract rain, it is 
beyond all doubt that they store and pre- 
serve it; they check the evaporation of 
the surface water; they also regulate and 
retard its descent down the slopes of the 
hills ; they serve, therefore, as a safeguard 
both against drought and floods. But, in 
order to reproduce fertiiity on mountain 
sides which have been denuded and devas- 
tated, the replanting of forests, although 
the best, is not a necessary expedient. 
“ Gazonnement,” as the French term it — 
the covering large surfaces with fresh turf, 
carefully fenced and tended until it con- 
solidates — seems to be attended with at 
least an approach to the same beneficial 
effec s. There is an interesting paper by M. 
H. Blerzy in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in which the effect of this experiment 
in the French department of the High Alps 
is detailed. This district has been for 
some centuries gradually rendered deso- 
late by the wasteful neglect of which we 
have spoken. It has an extreme climate — 
Mediterranean heat alternating with Al- 
pine frosts, persistent drought with violent 
storms ; all the rain and snow of the year 
sometimes falling in less than three weeks. 
Bit by bit its forests have been improvi- 
dently destroyed, until only a few patches 
(comparatively speaking) are left. And 
their natural recovery is rendered impos- 
sible by the pasturing of sheep, and still 
more of goats, the only industry left to 
the peasant. Under these circumstances 
the slopes have become bleak and bare, 
the valley bottoms mere accumulations of 
sand and pebbles. Year after year moun- 
tain villages are abandoned and the popu- 
lation driven to emigrate. In twenty 
years only — from 1846 to 1866 — the pop- 
ulation diminished by 11,000 inhabitants, 
or about one in fifteen. 

Such was the state of things when M. 
Blerzy terms — we hope not too confident- 
ly—the “regeneration” of these moua- 
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tains began under the forest Law of 1860: 
applicable tothe mountain districts of the 
whote of France, but of special utility only 
on certain portions of their surface. This 
law rendered “ reboisement,” replantation, 
compulsory only in cases where the denud- 
ed condition of the soil rendered it a cause 
of damage or danger to the neighbour- 
hood; it required a careful multiplication 
of preliminary inquiries and consents; it 
allowed of the plantation of not more than 
one-twentieth of the surface of a commune 
in a single year; it respected, in short, 
ever timidly not only the individual vested 
rights but what may be termed the col- 
lective prejudices of the peasantry. Mod- 
est, however, as it was, the measure could 
not fail to excite their selfish feelings and 
their fears, and nowhere more than among 
the old-fashioned and tenacious boors of 
the Alps. “With the exaggeration so 
natural in the peasant who fancies his 
property threatened, they compared the 
agents of the forest law to ogres ready to 
devour their flocks and their pastures.” 
The administration, instead of persisting 
with official obstinacy, adapted its pro- 
ceedings in part to the popular feeling. In 
1864 the law was amended by allowing 
the substitution of “gazonnement” for 
“reboisement” in cases where the agents 
did not consider plantation absolutely 
necessary. In such instances, says M. 
Blerzy, trees and even shrubs can be dis- 
pensed with; turf only is required to re- 
consolidate the soil, on condition that the 
sheep are restrained from eating the grass 
down to the root. “Qn the slopes which 
the flow of water bas not as yet wholly 
denuded, the smallest patch of vegetation, 
a simple tuft of grass, suffices to retard the 
waste of rain water and to distribute it, 
preserves the freshness of the soil to the 
advantage of vegetation itself, and detains 
the pebbles from rolling down the slope. 
The result is obtained without restricting 
the peasant’s area of pasturage from which 
he derives his living.” 

And it is remarkable and very satisfac- 
tory, if our author can be relied on, that 
not only has the recovery of the soil been 
aided by this judicious experiment, though 
as yet only in its infancy, but that -it has 
had a great effect in softening down the 

rejudices of the people, and thus smooth- 
ing the way for greater improvements. 
The “mise en réserve ” of successive por- 
tions of the meadow land, at first protest- 
ed against and even resisted with violence, 
has begun to be regarded on all hands as 
the safeguard of the country, except by a 
few inveterate malcontents. “Toregulate 
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, the pasturages, to plant the naked ravines, 


has become the preoccupation of the coun- 
try. . . . Slowly, but surely, the hid- 
eous gorges which scored the mountain 
sides disappear under verdure ; in the low 
grounds, the cones of desertion ” (mounds 
of loose stuff which invariably form at the 
point where an uncontrolled torrent 
reaches the. plain) “become covered with 
crops and with groves; the beds of the 
stream are fixed; the bridges are no 
longer periodically carried away; the 
brooks which descend to the rivers be- 
come limpid instead of being loaded with 
gravel and sediment.” But there is much 
more to be achieved. ‘These austere re- 
gions of the Alps, where man lives close to 
the limits of the habitable world and strug- 
gles against the terrors of nature, frost, 
drought, rain, torrent, are like a dilapidated 
house, which must be taken completely in 
hand if it is not to be suffered completely to 
perish. Population abandons them, national 
wealth diminishes in them day by day... . 
It is still a land to be reconquered, not from 
the enemy, which would be glorious, but 
from nature, which is more glorious still.” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory part of 
this little narrative is not the victory over 
nature which it celebrates, but the victory 
over prejudice. We are apt to despair too 
readily of winning over backward classes 
of people, such as the peasants of the 
Higher Alps, to those benevolent efforts 
on their behalf which they do not fully 
understand or appreciate at once. Gen- 
erally there is some foundation, though 
probably an inadequate one, for their op- 
position to novelties. In the present in- 
stance, it is plain that the country people 
had reason for fearing the immediate con- 
sequences of encroachment on their 
meadow-land by plantations, though to 
their and the country’s ultimate benefit. 
But when the promoters of the experiment 
had the good sense to meet them half way 
—to modify the innovation by substitut- 
ing in part artificial meadow for planta- 
tion — they were soon brought to see the 
whole proceeding ina different light, and 
to lend their aid to the general improve- 
ment, even though part of it would not 
result in their immediate gain. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE RIGHT OF VETO IN PAPAL CON- 
CLAVES. 


A coop deal has been said lately of ru- 





moured negotiations among the great 
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Powers of the Continent as to the influ- 
ence to be exercised over the next Papal 
election. Some German papers have gone 
so far as to suggest that: the rights an- 
ciently enjoyed by the * Holy Roman Em- 
pire’ have now passed by inheritance to 
the German Empire; to which the Ultra- 
montane Voce della Verita replies, not with- 
out some force, that “the Holy Roman 
Empire has been dead for sixty-six years, 
and left no heir, and that the new Prussian 
Empire has about as much to do with it 
as Victor Emanuel with Odoacer.” The 
same journal add; that the power of ex- 
clusion allowed to France, Spain, and Aus- 
tria was not aright, but a mere friendly 
concession, which may at any moment be 
recalled, and ought to be recalled when 
those States have ceased to be protectors 
of the Catholic Church, and only tolerate 
it, as they tolerate Anabaptists, Jews, or 
Quakers. Still less can any such privilege 
be claimed for a Protestant Powerlike 
Prussia, which is actually engaged in perse- 
cuting the Church. Meanwhile an anony- 
mous pamphlet on the subject has ap- 
peared at Munich, or rather has been dis- 
tributed in dipiomatic circles, for it seems 
not to have been regularly published. 
Only a hundred copies are in print, and 
the writer’s name, as well as the party he 
represents, is matter of dispute. But it 
has been criticized in several Italian jour- 
nals, and the alleged intention of the Curia 
to refuse the right of veto in the next 
Conclave gives an additional interest to 
the subject. The motto of the pamphlet, 
which is taken from De Maistre, rather 
points to an Ultramontane authorship. 
“Tl y a une grande erreur dans la cour de 
Rome. Sa Sainteté se croit souverain, 
puis pape. C’est tout le coutraire.” But 
the contents would hardly bear out this 
supposition. It does not look like the 
work of a theologian or a journalist, and 
the splendid get-up, for it is quite an 
edition de luxe, suggests an official origin. 
The question is treated historically, 
and the author beings by pointing out 
from how early a date first the Greeks and 
then the Germans came to interfere in the 
election of the Pope, though their right to 
do so was, naturally, recognized or con- 
tested, as the case might be, according to 
circumstances. We may add, however, 
that never before the eleventh century was 
the notion entertained of making the elec- 
tion independent of the civil authority, 
still less of lodging the exclusive right in 
the hands of a select body of ecclesiastics. 
It was after the Emperor Henry III. had 
deposed one Pope and nominated several 
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that Hildebrand, the restorer and second 
founder of the Papacy, induced Nicholas 
IL. whose election he had himself brought 
about, to issue the Bull which may be said 
to constitute the Magna Charta of the Sa- 
cred College, who are thereby created an 
ecclesiastical Senate, and entrusted with 
the sole exercise of the franchise, which 
they had formerly shared with the clergy 
and people of Rome. The Bull declares 
the right to. belong first to the Cardinal 
Bishops, then to the Cardinal Clerks, and 
leaves the clergy and people only the of- 
fice of acquiescing in their choice. The 
Romans are corsoled by a rather vague 
provision that the Pope should be chosen 
by preference from the bosom of the Rom- 
an Church, and a clause was _ inserted, 
“saving the honour and reverence due to 
our beloved son Henry (Henry IV., who 
was a child at the time), at present king, 
and who with God’s favour, it may be 
hoped, will become Emperor, as also to his 
successors, who may have personally ac- 
uired this right from the Apostolic See.” 
This proviso, intended to soothe the pride 
of the Emperor, was often afterwards ap- 
pealed to in contests between the Papacy 
and the Crown, and Gfroérer has even fal- 
len into the strange mistake of supposing 
it to be the origin of the veto afterwards 
exercised by certain Catholic Powers. 
The next great change was accomplished 
more than acentury later, by Alexander 
III, but it is not quite accurately described 
in the pamphlet as a withdrawal of the 
rights —shadowy as such rights already 
were—of the people and the Emperor, 
Alexander was elected by a bare majority 
in a very stormy Conclave, and his lon 
reign was embittered by the rivalry o 
three successive anti-Popes. The decree 
be promulgated at the third Lateran 
Council, and which has remained in force 
ever since, was to provide that no election 
should be valid without a majority of two- 
thirds of the Cardinals present. At that 
time, as the author observes, the Papacy 
was in the ascendant, but a matter of such 
importance for the States of Europe as 
the election of a Pope was not likely to 
be left in the hands of ecclesiastics to set- 
tle as they pleased; and both the Empe- 
rors and the Kings of France found means 
of exercising an indirect influence through 
Cardinals attached to their interests. And 
thus very gradually grew up that right of 
exclusion, which was at first exercised in 
various ways, but came in course of time 
to assume definite form and obtain formal 


| recognition, though resting on no written 


law. It was strictly confined to the 
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Crowns of Spain, France, and Germany; the earlier days of his pontificate, having be- 
Venice, Tuscany, and Portugal have come agreat nation. “What an Italian Pope 
claimed it, but the claim has never been began, an Italian prince has completed.” 
allowed. Philip IJ. wished for a right, not It is difficult to determine how much there 
of exclusion, but of nomination, which was is of earnestness and how much of occult 
of course refused. It is impossible to de-| irony in the following paragraph, which 
fine when the veto was first officially re-| speaks of the Pope’s present attitude, and 
cognized, but in 1644 the confessors of the | his firm resistance to the seductive whis- 
Conclave declared the Cardinals to be | pers of a party which hates Italy and all 
bound by it. It was formally exercised | legitimate progress of the human mind, as 
by Austria in 1823 against Cardinal Sev-| having gained for him universal respect. 
eroli, and, for the last time, in 1831, by ; Freed from the cares of State, “ which hin- 
Spain against Cardinal Giustiniani, who | dered his divine mission without increas- 
had been Nuncio at Madrid, and who ing his authority,” he is said to rule the 
took the disappointment so keenly | Church in complete independence. He is 
to heart that he was attacked with | further said —on what evidence appears 
fever in consequence. But Austria, which | not, and he publicly asserted less than a 
was most directly interested in the mat-| week ago “that all guarantees are illuso- 
ter from her large Italian possessions, fa-| ry” —to be fully convinced that the guar- 
voured the election of Pius VIII., while} antees which the civil Powers would 
that of Leo X. was the work of the Italian |read‘ly give afford a far surer protection 
party, the French Cardinals who had been |to the Church than the defunct temporal 
directed to exclude him having been out-| power, which was weak at best, and so 
witted by a surprise; for the veto can | often became the prey of foreign armies. 
only be exercised once, and only before | If Pius IX. would but yield to the instincts 
the final election. Closely connected, we| of his great heart, and reconcile himself 
may add, with this right of veto are the| with the Kingdom of Italy, how great 
election manceuvres with which the an-! would be the advantage for the Church 
nals of Conclaves are filled, through the|and for the world! But if not, he will 
plots of Cardinals to bring about some | at least have lightened the task for his 
preconcerted result. The commonest of |successor. The closing words of the pam- 
these tricks —so common, indeed, as to be | phlet we will give as they stand: — 

almost an established custom—is the! ft will be for Itwly a great and solemn mo- 
naming of sham candidates by rival sec-| ment when the Cardinals meet to elect a succes- 
tions, generally with a view of eliciting | sor to Pius [X. She might perhaps feel tempted 
the veto which would otherwise have been | to desire to exercise the same influence on the 
reserved for the candidate they really de- | Conclave as has been exercised for centuries past 
sire to elect, but which, once exercised, | by the other great Catholic Powers. But Italy 
cannot be repeated. For the names of will refrain from that. Such a procedure would 
those Cardinals whom it wishes to exclude | b¢ inconsistent with the principle so often pro- 
are always confided by each Court to some | ‘l#imed of **a free Church in a free State"; 
member of the Sacred College on whose and it would meet with must determined resist- 


oa 3 <a hig | ance, although the same rights belong to her, as 
fidelity it can rely, and who is to use his a Catholic Power, as to Spain, France, and Aus 


discretion in applying the veto at the tria. On the other hand, [taly will exert a 
right moment. But as every Cardinal takes great moral influence over the Cardinals, most 
an oath to vote for that candidate whom of whom are her sons; all tho surroundings of 
in his conscience he deems the worthiest, | place and time will remind them of their duty 
the question has been gravely discussed | to their fatherland. They wiil have to consider 
by canonists whether it is law:ul for them, | whether it would not be better to establish an 
as a matter of strategical manceuvring, to honourable peace, rich in blessings, than to be 
vote for a candidate whose election they | perpetually recurring to claims hopelessly for- 
do not intend or approve. Lawfal or not, feited; in a word they will have to remember 


however, there can be no doubt of the or-| that it is their mission to complete what Pins 
Geary pane. IX. has begun. Nor will the other Catholic 


To return to the Munich pamphlet. Governments put any pressure on the Conclave; 


: : * ° ° it is their interest, too, that the Papacy should 
After discussing the historical question, |}. peconciled with cn, oud cin adinadian 


the author turns in conclusion to the Ap-| struggle cease. Nor have they any longer their 
proacliing Conclave which will follow on | ig wean in excluding each Poon Mapas Hs 
the death of Pio Nono. He remarks on | and turning the election, in which they take the 
the long and eventful reign of the present | liveliest part, into a wild game of intrigues, 
Pope, and on the fact of Italy, by follow-| And, moreover, inasmuch as they have more or 
ing in the path he himself pointed out in less followed the tendency of the age towards 
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the separation of Church and State, they too 
have lost their legitimate title to take part in the 
Conclave. Pius [X. has set his seal on this al- 
tered condition of things by reversing the un- 
broken precedent of all former centuries in not 
inviting the Governments to the Cuuncil. Thus 
the election will be free, and therefore full of 
blessing. If once the Pope is again wholly de- 
voted to his lofty mission of leading men’s 
hearts with wisdom and knowledge through ex- 
ample: and self-sacrifice, he will have no more 
enemies, while as the true representative of 
Christ, he inscribes on his banner the evangeli- 
cal words, pardon and love, 





The significance of these utterances de- 
pends of course on whether they emanate, 
as is rather suspected, from some shrewd 
member of the Curia who wishes to give a 

lausible character to its pretensions, or 

rom a bond fide Liberal Catholic and friend 
of Italy, who earnestly desires peace, and 
has formed a brilllant ideal in his own 
mind of the probable results of a separa- 
tion of Church and State. Whether the 
three Great Powers who have a prescrip- 
tive right to the veto will care to claim it 
in the next Conclave, or prefer to trust to 
other means of exerting such inftueuce as 
they may wish to use in the selection of a 
new Pope, it would be unsafe to predict. 
But while France stands aloof, and Aus- 
tria and Spain, under constitutional Gov- 
ernments, are committed to what the Court 
of Rome regards as a policy of persecution, 
there is every reason to expect that the 
claim, if it is made, will be contested. It 
will be open of course to the Catholic Gov- 
ernments to decline to acknowledge a pon- 
tiff elected without their concurrence, and 
two or three centuries ago, or perhaps 
later, such would have been their natural 
course. But the age of anti-Popes is past, 
and the Conclave, whether acting with or 
without the official intervention of secular 
Powers, can hardly fail to appreciate the 
unwisdom of perpetuating a non possumus 
attitude from which the Papacy has noth- 
ing to gain and may have much to lose. 


From Chambers’s Journal, 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


“Few of those who now gaze on the 
noblest of European hospitals are aware 
that it is a memorial of the virtues of the 
good Queen Mary, of the love and sorrow 
of William, and of the great victory of 
La Hogue.” 

When these words were written by Lord 
Macanlay, Greenwich Hospital was still 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


sentatives of those who, having been 
wounded by the thousand at La Hogue, 
were left untended and uncared for by the 
public ingratitude. Queen Mary, moved 
with compassion, set her heart upon pro- 
viding shelter for her country’s defenders, 
and urged upon her royal consort the pro- 
priety of converting one of the spare pal- 


| aces into a hospital for crippled seamen. 
|“ While she lived, scarcely any step was 


taken towards the accomplishing of her fa- 
vourite design ; but it should seem that, as 
soon as her husband had lost her, he began 
to reproach himself for having neglected 
her wishes. No time was lost; a plan was 
furnished by Wren; and soon an edifice, 
surpassing that asylum which the magnifi- 
cent Louis had provided for his soldiers, 
rose on the margin of the Thames.” 

The edifice remains ; but the iong-coated 
seamen with their three-cornered hats, 
their artificial limbs, and their marvellous 
tales of the dangers they had passed — 
who 


Of Nelson and the North 
Sang the glorious day’s renown, 


and to whose yarns of storm and battle 
confiding juveniles “did seriously incline ” 
—where are they? No longer they roam 
about the magnificent corridors, lie bask- 
ing in the sun, or meet in hall or chapel for 
common meal and common prayer. A few, 
a very few remain, too old, too infirm, too 
much alone in the world, to be suffered to 
drift from that safe anchorage where no 
storm can touch them, and where they 
await in calmuess and peace the signal 
which shall summon them from this world 
to that which is to come. 

There is even a proposal to change the 
character and the genius of the place, and 
to convert the asylum for the old into a 
school for the young. How has all this 
come about? 

On the 25th October 1694, letters-patent 
were passed under the Great Seal, grant- 
ing to certain persons a parcel of ground 
at East Greenwich, “and the capital mes- 
suage commonly called by the name of the 
Palace of Greenwich, standing upon the 
said piece or parcel of ground,” to the in- 
tent “that the premises should be convert- 
ed and employed unto and for the use and 
service of a hospital for the relief of sea- 
men, their widows and children, and an 
encouragement of navigation.” On the 
10th September 1695, additional letters- 
patent were issued, constituting the first 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, and 
authorizing an annual payment out of the 





tenanted by the quaintly dressed repre- 


Treasury of a sum of money to defray ex- 
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nses; but this sum being inadequate in wards, the large landed property belong- 
itself, and the continuance of the payments ing to the family in the north of England, 
being uncertain, the act 7 and 8 William | together with all the Radcliffe property, 


III. c. 21 was passed, providing “that every became forfeited to the crown. 


The no- 


seaman whatsoever that shall serve his tion of putting such property into the pub- 
Majesty, his heirs, or successors, or any lic treasury was getting to be thought an- 


other person or persons whatsoever, in any | ti 


of his Majesty’s ships, or in any ship or 


| 
| 


er and fortunately it happened that 
political and personal jealousy ran too high 


vessel whatsoever belonging or to belong to | to allow of a grant being made of it to any 
any the subjects of England, or any other private person or favourite. For twenty 
his Majesty’s dominions, shall allow, and | years it remained in the hands of the sov- 
there shall be paid out of the wages of ev-|ereign; but in 1735, an act of parliament 


ery such seaman to grow due for such his 
service, sixpence per mensem for the bet- 


ter support of the said hospital, and to. 


augment the revenues thereof for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” 

By this act, not only were seamen of the 
royal navy, for whose exclusive benefit the 
hospital was afterwards applied, required 
to 





(8 Geo. II. c. 29) was passed, by which, 
after payment of certain mortgages and 
certain annuities, the Derwentwater es- 
tates were vested in trustees on behalf of 
Greenwich Hospital. : 

This same act gave to merchant-seamen 
“maimed in fight against any enemy what- 


,soever of his Majesty,” the same benefits 
pay the Greenwich sixpence, but the | of Greenwich as were enjoyed by seamen 


seamen of the mercantile marine, who for | of tie royal navy. 


years received no benefit whatever from 
the hospital funds, were also called upon 
to contribute, and that in the same propor- 
tion. 

The annual grant from the Treasury and 
the income derived from the Greenwich 
sixpence floated the royal hospital; but 


experience showed, that if the institution , 


was to become the national benefit con- 
templated by the founders, it would be 
necessary either to endow it with proper- 
ty, of which the revenues should render it 
independent to a large extent of external 
aid, or that its expenses should form a 
permanent item of the Civil List. Waifs 
and strays of the public Exchequer were 
eagerly seized upon for bestowal on Green- 
wich Hospital. The first of these was net- 
ted in the year 1704, when L.6472, 1s. — 
“being money or the proceeds of goods 
and merchandises which were taken with 
William Kidd, a notorious pirate, who was 
taken and executed several years since,” 
and which had been, “on or about the one- 
and-thirtieth day of January one thousand 
seven hundred and four, paid into the re- 
ceipt of the Exchequer, for public uses, by 
Richard Crawley, Esq., receiver of the 
goods of pirates and other perquisites of 
the Admiralty ”— were handed over “to 
and for the use and benefit of the Royal 
Hospital fur Seamen at Greenwich.” 

The next great windfall that came to 
Greenwich was taat which now yields to it 
a revenue of fifty thousand pounds a year. 
The young Earl of Derwentwater having 
been attainted of high-treason and execut- 
ed in 1715, and his brother, Charles Rad- 





Excepting a grant of thirty thousand 
pounds made in 1749 out of the estate for 
the relief of the children of Charles Rad- 
cliffe, brother of the earl beheaded in 1715, 
the Derwentwater property has remained 
in the hands of Greenwich Hospital up to 
the present time, notwithstanding repeated 
efforts to win it again for the family, in- 
cluding the proceedings taken some three 
years since by the eccentric lady calling 
herself Countess of Derwentwater. 

The annual proceeds of these endow- 
ments, and the fand formed by the Green- 
wich sixpence, constituted for many years 
the spending income of Greenwich. The 
great French war added several other 
sources of supply. Prize-money remainin 
unclaimed after three years was ordere 
to be given to the hospital; the shares due 
to deserters and “run men” were after- 
wards added; privatecrs’ men, and men in 
ships carrying letters of marque, were re- 
quired to pay the sixpence a mcath from 
wages; thirty-three shillings and fourpence 
per hundred pounds on the value of prizes, 
droits of Admiralty and bounty-money, 
was apportioned for the special purpose of 
giving officers pensions out of Greenwich 
funds; fines recoverable under the acts for 
the better regulation and government of 
seamen in the merchant-service, were made 
payable to Greenwich; and a heavy per- 
centage was charged upon all money re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s ships for the con- 
veyance of freight, the amount so charged 
going to the hospital. In 1817, doubt hav- 
ing arisen as to whether the several per- 
centages payable were permanently paya- 


cliffe, having a'so been attainted, though |ble or only during the war, and question 
he was not executed for thirty years after- having also arisen as to the extent of the 
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percentage, an act was passed declaring the stated that “this superb palace, with its 
perpetuity of the payments, and fixing! long galleries and spacious colonnades, 
them at 5 per cent. upon the value of all | must, from the nature of the institution, 

become intolerably wearisome to men who 


prizes taken, upon all grants to the navy , : 
and marines, upon all bounty-money, and | are not totally incapable of taking part in 
any occupation or amusement... . It is 


seizures “under the Revenue, Colonial, 
not surprising that old sailors so circum- 


Navigation, or Slave Abolition Laws,” and | 
upon all droits of Admiralty. 'stanced should resort to the alehouse, or 
Out of the handsome income provided | to worse places.” 
from the above-named sources, accommo-| The conclusions arrived at by a depart- 
dation was found for about two thousand; mental committee in 1863, and embodied 
seamen within the walls of Greenwich | in a memorandum by the Duke of Somer- 
Hospital ; the expenses of a school for the set in 1834, were decidedly to the effect 
education of eight hundred sons of seamen | that the hospital no longer promoted the 
were defrayed ; the wives ard children of | objects for which it was founded, and that 
seamen slain in the service were provided | “this great charitable institution supplies 
for; pensions to officers who had served; very inadequately those wants which the 
long.and well in the navy were allotted ;| national generosity would desire to meet.” 
ensions to seamen who had done well,and; The avidity with which pensioners avail- 
ad yet nut been disabled, were author-: ed themselves of a newly created privilege 
ized, under an act of the fifty-fifth of | of so much leave of absence with pension 


George IIL; and finally, under an act 
passed in the early part of the same king’s 
reign, a certain number of out-pensioners 
were sustained out of the funds of the hos- 
pital. 

Such, then, were the sources of revenue, 
such the persons relieved out of them, un- 
der the various acts relating to Greenwich 
Hospital — passed up to the end of the 
great war. With long years of peace, not 
only did the demands upon the institution 
decrease, but the income, always in excess 
of requirements, improved and accumulat- 
ed to a very considerable extent ; so much 
so, indeed, that another and very important 
source of revenue was found in the divi- 
dends arising from the investment of some 
three millions of pounds. The Derwent- 
water estates improved greatly in value, 
and the general condition of the hospital 
property was so good, as to enable it to 
dispense in 1829 with the payment of the 
Greenwich sixpence by seamen of the navy, 
and, in 1831, by the seamen of the mer- 
cantile marine. In 1855, the income of the 
hospital was upwards of one hutdred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year, of which the 
Derwentwater estates yielded fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

It was found that while this princely in- 
come was in excess of the necessary ex- 
penditure, there was no power in the com- 
missioners of the hospital materially to in- 
crease the beneficial scope of the institu- 
tion. At the same time, it was found that 
the number of the inmates steadily de- 
creased. Inquiry, directed in 1859, report- 
ed these facts, and also “ the unwillingness 
of manyseamen of the most valuable class 
to enter Greeuwich Hospital.” In expla- 
nation of the last fact, the commissioners 





jin advance, to enable them to visit their 


friends, gave the cue to the direction which 
thoroughly beneficial reform should take. 
The memorandum already referred to 
pointed out that “the great body of pen- 
sioners can only obtain the advantages of 
a residence in this institution by the sacri- 
fice of that perfect freedom, domestic com- 
fort, and social independence, which no 
Englishman would willingly resign; ” and 
proposed that none but the helpless, and 
infirm, and friendless, should be retained 
at the hospital, the whole of the remaining 
pensioners being sent with enlarged pen- 
sions to their homes; and that t'ie general 
number of out-pensioners should be great- 
ly and immediately increased. 

The suggestions made in this memoran- 
dum were, with slight modifications of de- 
tail, embodied in an act of Parliament in 
Jaly 1865, and have been found most bene- 
ficial in their operation. Greenwich hos- 
pital was untenanted of all but the infirm, 
who — by an arrangement which, recogniz- 
ing the claims of the merchant-seamen who 
had so long contributed to Greenwich 
funds, placed a portion of the hospital at 
the disposal of the Dreadnought committee 
— were placed in charge of the Merchant 
Seamen’s Society. The income of Green- 
wich Hospital was redistributed in out- 
pensions to an extent which carried the 
benefits of the institution to the utmost 
possible limits; a sum of four thousand 
pounds a year was also set aside for the 
benefit of infirm and disabled merchant- 
seamen; due provision was made for se- 
curing perpetual payment of the existing 
classes of pension to officers and seamen, 
and for the proper maintenance and relief 
of men in time of war. Sick and wounded 
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may, under the new arrangements, be re- 
ceived at Greenwich, or maintained at other 
hospitals at the expense of Greenwich 
funds. 

It would seem that the latter course is 
the most likely one to be adopted, for the 
Lords of the Admiralty, with whom is the 
control of Greenwich [ospital, have re- 
cently decided that the splendid palace 
which William raised as a monument to his 
beloved Mary, and which has been unten- 
anted for six years, shall be appropriated 
to the purposes of a naval university. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
GORTSCHAKOFF’S SUCCESSOR. 


A LETTER from St. Petersburg in the 
Hamburg Correspondent, speaking of the 
recent rumors of the approaching resigna- 
tion of Prince Gortschakoff, says that the 
advanced age and increasing infirmity of 
the Prince have for some time made such 
a contingency probable, and that the 
Prince himself used to say that he would 
retire, and devote himse!f entirely to his 
favourite classical studies, “as soon as his 
work was done.” What he meant by this 
is not quite clear; some supposed that he 
alluded to the removal of the restrictions 
imposed upon Russia by the Treaty of 
Paris, others ironically added that he 
wished to remain in office until his son, 
Prince Michael was provided for. Both 
events have now taken place. The London 

rotocol has secured the freedom of 

ussia on the Black Sea, and Prince 
Michael has been promoted from the sec- 
retaryship of the embaszy at Berlin to the 
post of M:nister Plenipotentiary and En- 
voy Extraordinary in Switzerland. Yet 
Prince Gortschakof is still Foreign Min- 
ister; the inference is that his “ work,” 
whatever it may be, is not yet accom- 
plished. There is no doubt, however, that 
his tenure of office is coming to an end, 
and the question of the apmrintment of 
his successor has been much debated at the 
Russian Court. The Candidate of the Na- 
tional party is General Ignatieff, the am- 
bassador at Constantinople; but he has be- 
come “imposs'le” since the Franco-Ger- 
man war, as the Emperor will not hear of 
an anti-German policy, and the general 
bas repeatedly given evidence of bitter hos- 
tilityto Germany. The articles from Con- 
stantinople published by the Moscow Ga- 
gette at the time of the Gastein Confer- 
ences, which were obviously intended to 
excite the mistrust and hostility of the 
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Russian Government in regard to Prince 
Bismarck and the Austro-German alliance, 
were, says, the Correspondent, “ directly in- 
spired by General Ignatieff, and aimed at 
nothing less than a change of policy op- 
posed to the conqueror and favourable to 
the conquered of Sedan.” So long as the 
present Emperor lives, a rupture with the 
Berlin Court is not to be thought of, and 
our Panslavist dreamers must refrain even 
from uttering the name of their favorite 
(who is called at the Porte by the very 
uncomplimentary epithet of “the father 
of lies’) at the Russian Court. The so- 
called Conservatives, on the other hand, 
have for some years favoured the candida- 
ture of M. Valouyeff, which is also sup- 
ported by Counts Schouvaloff I. and II. 
(the Court Marshal, and his son, the Minis- 
ter of Police), the Minister of Finance M. de 
Reutern, the Minister of Justice, Count 
Pahlen, and other members of the “ Mod- 
erate” party. M. Valouyeff is known as 
a very able, highly-cultivated, industrious, 
and moderate statesman. He was vio- 
lently attacked by the National party 
(which afterwards succeeded in procuring 
his withdrawal from the Ministry in 1858) 
for having opposed the system of persecu- 
tion adopted in Poland after the last insur- 
rection; but the Emperor seems now to 
have repented his former treatment of M. 
Valonyeff, and by way of reparation has 
iven him the post of Minister of the 
rown Domains. It is pape | under- 
stood that this appointment is only a pro- 
visional one, and that M. Valouyeff, in 
order to prepare himself for the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, will shortly be sent to 
London as ambassador in the place of 
Count Brunnow. “If,” concludes the Cor- 
respondent, “M. Valouyeff becomes For- 
eign Minister — which is looked upon in 
well-informed circles as certain — this will 
be an additional guarantee of peace and 
of friendly relations with Germany so long 
as Alexander II. lives. Valouyeff has never 
made any secret of his opinion that the 
German alliance is the safest and the most 
appropriate, and that no countenance 
should be given to Panslavist dreams.”’ 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
EDUCATION, DRAINAGE, AND THE LIQUOR 
TRADE IN SWEDEN. 


SwEDEN has solved three problems which 
still trouble us sorely. Education is com- 
pulsory and gratuitous. Every child from 
seven years old must be sent, either to a 
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primary gratuitous school, or to a private 
certificated school, and there be kept for 
six or seven years, or until he or she has ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the catechism, the his- 
tory and geography of their own country, 
the rudiments of natural history, general 
history, and geography. This applies to 
the primary schools, but there are likewise 
higher grammar, technical, and industrial 
schools, so that in these respects the work- 
ing classes are far better and more gener- 
ally instructed than our own. It is proba- 
bly as much owning to good teaching as 
to natural capacity that the Swedish me- 
chanic bears such a high character for 
skill, solidity of work, and careful construc- 
tion. For the first time we find it stated 
that though English artisans are employed 
and work a shade more quickly, their 
workmanship does not differ from that 
turned out by the natives. What we 
understand by trade unions have only re- 
cently been formed, and to a limited ex- 
tent, but co-operative societies and “ asso- 
ciations for production ” are very common. 
In Stockholm and Gothenberg the rate of 
mortality is respectively 25 and 21 per 
1,009, which is remarkably low, but then 
drainage, according to our ideas, is there 
unknown. The hard rock on which Stock- 
holm stands made the cutting of sewers so 
costly that the idea was give:: up, and the 
authorities now congratulate themselves 
on the result. All refuse is taken away 
within a few hours, and is immediately 
converted into excellent agricultural ma- 
nure. The staff of scavengers is complete 
and efficient, and no cesspools or accumu- 
lations of decomposing matter are toler- 
ated for a moment. Thus the rivers are 
kept fresh and free of pollution, the supply 
of drinking water is abundant and excel- 
lent, while noxious smells are naturally 
very rare. In Gothenberg a system of 
underground drainage for superficial water 
has been well executed, some of the low 
and marshy land in the environs has been 
artificially drained, and dressed with the 
dried manure alluded to mixed with lime, 
and is now in a high state of cultivation. 
The liquor trade is regu!ated as follows: 
— The two beverages in use in Sweden are 
made in the country —brandy and beer. 
But while public-houses for the sale or 
consumption of beer are well inspected and 
numerous, the brandy shops for consump- 
tion on the premises are greatly restricted, 
pay a heavy license duty, and are under 
very strict regulations. A permissive Act 
exists by which a parish or town can either 
entirely prohibit the licensing of brandy 
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shops in its environs or limit their number. 
No brandy is allowed to be sold on credit 
or to persons who are intoxicated or are 
under adult age. The revenue accruing 
from the tax on the retail trade and the 
licenses is divided between the parish and 
the country. In Gothenberg a society 
formed for the pro:notion of sobriety has 
farmed the brandy shops in the city and 
suburbs with excellent effect. They are in 
fact transformed into respectable eating- 
houses most carefully provided and looked 
after by tke society. In consequence of 
these and other regulations, payment of 
wages on the Friday night, &c., the de- 
crease of drunkenness in Sweden within 
the last six years has been remarkable, 
and there has been a visible progress in 
the moral and social condition of the 
people. 


From Nature, 
LIVINGSTONE. 


Dr. LivinasToneE is one of those men, 
becoming scarcer now in these nervous 
days of hurry and excitement, who do 
what they put their hands to with all their 
might. He went to Africa to discover cer- 
tain regions then unknown, and especially 
to determine the extent and character of 
the great catchment basins on the eastern 
side of the continent. His object was not 
solely, or even chiefly, the advancement of 
geographical knowledge. In his eyes ge- 
ography is only a means to an end. Hie 
hopes, through an extension of the knowl- 
edge of the interior of Africa, to call forth 
a spirit which may be the means of secur- 
ing the great objects of his life —the ex- 
tinction of the siave trade, and a perma- 
nent improvement in the condition of the 
negro race. 

Some six years ago Dr. Livingstone 
landed at the mouth of the Rovuma, and 
disappeared from the knowledge of Euro- 
pean seekers for news. Then there came 
a wild report of his murder, and staunch 
old Sir Roderick sent out an expedition, 
under Mr. Young, to Lake Nyassa, which 
successfully performed its mission, and 
gave us the assurance that the report was 
false and that Livingstone was alive. All 
this while the great traveller was toilin 
steadily at his appointed task, and h 
completed the solution of one great geo- 
graphical question, namely, that of the 
northern limits of the basin of the Zam- 
besi river. Another long period elapsed, 
and once more a letter was received from. 
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Ujiji, on the banks of Lake Tanganyika, 
announcing the progress of the work. 
Having cleared up the problems relating 
to Lake Nyassa, Livingstone had ascended 
highlands which form the water-parting 
between the Zambesi and another great 
system of rivers and lakes to the north. 
He had been in a land where the vegeta- 
tion was saturated with moisture — a land 
unlike all previously-conceived ideas of 
this part of Africa The work was begin- 
ning totell upon him. He described him- 
self as a mere “bag of bones.” But he 
gave no sign of faltering in his purpose. 
His great discovery was not half achieved, 
and the time for rest was still distant. 
His will was unsubdued; his life-work 
must be completed before he could turn 
aside to be refreshed; and thus he disap- 
peared again. 

Years passed away —first one, then 
another and another, and for a third time 
the anxiety of the country began to in- 
crease. For Britain still cares for and 
watches over her great sons. The indom- 
itable yet unostentatious resolution of this 
grand old man has touched the heart of 
the nation to its very core. Sir Roderick 


Murchison died in the full hope and expec- 
tation of soon receiving tidings of his 
friend. No truer nor more steadfast 


friend ever lived; and the news of Sir 
Roderick’s death will be the saddest words 
that Livingstone has heard since he lost 
his brave wife in the wilds of the Zam- 
besi. Then it began to be felt that it 
would be wrong to wait longer. Our pa- 
tience was exhausted; an appeal was 
made to the country which was warmly 
and munificently answered; Lieut. Daw- 
son left this country in command of a 
search expedition, reached Zanzibar, and 
proceeded without delay to make prepara- 
tions for his march into the interior. 

The rest of the story must be gathered 
from the telegrams which have arrived 
fron Bombay and Aden within the pres- 
ent week. ews, it seems, came down, to 
Zanzibar last May, that Livingstone was 
alive, that he had reached Kazeb, on the 
road between Lake Tanganyika and the 
coast; but that he declined to return 
home until his work was completed. In 
those years of enforced silence, during 
which his letters had been intercepted by 
Arab slave traders, he had been working 
hard. Ile had completed one more great 
discovery; but still the work was not all 
done, and he would not come home. All 
honour to this man of iron will and un- 
changing purpose! : - 

The second great discovery of Living- 
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stone, since he landed at the mouth of the 
Rovuma, is more important, if possible, 
than the first. His first discovery was the 
north-eastern water-parting of the Zam- 
besi. His second, the tidings of which 
arrived by telegram last week, is the lim- 
its of the great basin of Lake Tanganyika, 
and that a vast and separate system in- 
tervened between the basins of the Nile 
and the Zambesi. The discovery of the 
basin of Tanganyika, extending from about 
3° to 10° S. latitude, and 27° to 39° E. 
longitude (or 700 miles long by about 
450) is the last and not the least import- 
ant of Livingstone’s discoveries. It would 
appear, from the telegram, that the great 
explorer traced the chain of lakes and the 
streams which flow from them, until he 
discovered that all the waters found their 
outlet in the Tanganyika. He then, it 
would appear, visited the northern end of 
the lake, and found that the rivers still 
flowed into it. The waters of the lake 
are fresh; and it is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred that the lake has an outlet. Liv- 
ingstone now knows the southern, west- 
ern, northern, and north-eastern sides of 
the lake. The south-eastern side alone 
remains to be explored, and there, if any- 
where, the great outlet for its waters must 
be. That outlet must be discovered 
and examined before Livingstone’s great 
achievement is ended; and thither, there- 
fore, he will now proceed. 

We already have some knowledge of the 
river which, as it would now seem, flows 
from Lake Tanganyika to the sea. Mr. 
Desborough Cooley, in 1841, gave the in- 
formation obtained from an intelligent 
Sawahili named Khamis bin Othman, who 
came to London in 1835. This man had 
travelled up the ravine of ariver named 
Lufiji, from its mouth due west of the 
island of Monfia (south of Zanzibar) to its 
source in the lake. Nearly half a century 
ago, when Captain Owen was making a 
running survey of part of the East Coast 
of Africa, he was off the mouths of this 
river Lufiji, and they are shown on his 
chart, published in 1825, though Mr. Cooley 
and Captain Burton appear to have over- 
looked them. But Captain Burton, in his 
exhaustive paper on these lake regions, has 
shown that the Lufiji is the same river as 
the Rua or Ruaha, though he says that the 
source is unknown. It will be found on 
the maps to the east of the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika. It must not be con- 
fused with another Rua, mentioned by 
Livingstone to the west of Lake Tangan- 
yika, and north of Lake Moero. The sen- 
tence in Lieutenant Dawson’s telegram, 
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“ Underground village next attracts Liv- 
ingstone’s attention,’ has, perhaps, been 
satisfactorily explained by Colonel Grant. 
He gathered, from the intelligence he and 
Captain Speke obtained in the country, 
that the waters of the Tanganyika force 
their way through arent in the mountains, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the lake, 
and that under the river there is a natural 
tunnel. This tunnel was described to 
Colonel Grant as being two months’ march 
from Unyanyembeh, and as a tunnel made 
by God, which takes a caravan from sun- 
rise to noon to march through it. An un- 
fordable river, with rocky cliffed sides, 
flows over the tunnel at right angles with 
Lake Tanganyika. This river is now sup- 
posed, on apparently good grounds, to be 
the Ruaha of Burton, and the Lufiji whose 
mouths are shown on Captain Owen’s 
chart. 

We now learn that Livingstone has 
reached Unyanyembeh, that stores are be- 
ing sent up to him as rapidly as possible 
in charge of his son, and that he _ will 
march southward to explore this Ruaha 
or Lufiji river, this wighty outlet of the 
great system of waters that he has dis- 
covered, with its lofty cliffs and alleged 
natura! tunnel. Thus, for the third time, 
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all fears have been dispelled, again we 
get a glimpse of this true knight-errant 
and again we find hin steadfastly work- 
ing at the task he set himself to do 
six years ago, and which he will not aban- 
don until it is finished. This last section 
of his labonrs will comprise the complete 
discovery of the great basin of the Tan- 
ganyika, including the collection of accu- 
rate information respecting its limits, its 
varied climates, its productions and capa- 
bilities and people, its rivers and lakes, 
and its outlet to the Indian Ocean. The 
addition to geographical knowledze will 
be enormous, and we may well hope that 
this knowledge will be the means by which 
a new country will hereafter be opened to 
European enterprise, and the object of 
Livingstone’s life be attained. If he dies 
in the midst of his discoveries he may well 
be envied, for a nobler and more glorious 
end can hardly be imagined. If, as we all 
hope and as is more likely, he is spared to 
return home, and perhaps to watch in his 
ol.l age the progress of the mighty work 
which he is now initiating, he will receive 
a welcome from his countrymen such as 
few have experienced and fewer still have 
so justly earned. 





A New Weapon ror tar German Cavat- 
ry. — It is stated that the cavalry of the Ger- 
man Empire are likely to be soon provided with 
new arms, and that there will be other changes 
in their equipment. For the cuirassiers of the 
first rank lances are recommended similar to 
those in use in Russia, and the Uhlans wil! bear 
the same weapon. It is also intimated that 
the whole of the cavalry will be supplied with 
firearms of long range because the sword has 
been found insufficient, and the cavalry ought, 
it is thought to be made capable of fighting on 
foot — as, for instance, when they are destined 
to capture a village. Of course the opinions of 
the Cavalry Commission must pass through 
several further phases before they are carried 
out. In the end everything of this kind is de- 
termined by the Emperor; so that mere projects 
cannot be counted upon as even probable facts. 

Public Opinion. 





Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
contains 991. words, of which 821 are derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, 125 from the Latin, 15 
from the French, 7 from the Italian, and 23 
from the Greek. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to accept this, or any other similar test, as 
conclusive in the matter of the composition of 
the English language. The fact is that the arti- 
cles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs 
occur over and over again in any bit of English 
composition; but Thommerel, who examined 
every word in the dictionaries of Webster and 
Robertson, demonstrated that there are, really, 
18,830 Teutonic words in the English language, 
against nearly 30,000 which can either mediate- 
ly or immediately be traced to a Latin source. 
In regard to its words, therefore, English must 
be classed with the Romanee or neo-Latin dia- 
lects — with French, Italian, and Spanish. 

Public Opinion. 








